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'AGAINST ALL ODDS' 

The British Army of 1939-40 



On the mornins of Sunday 3 September 
1939, Britain once asain found herself at 
war with Germany. Within hours, the 
first soldiers of the British Expedi¬ 
tionary Force were crossins the 
sea to France, taking up posi¬ 
tions in country where their 
fathers had fousht and died, 
little more than twenty years 
before. After Ions years of 
political and financial neslect, 
the British Army, for all the in¬ 
dividual spirit and determi¬ 
nation of its officers and men, 
was unprepared and ill- 
equipped for the srim work 
ahead. In the Sprins of 1940, 
the failure of the Norwegian 
expedition was swiftly fol¬ 
lowed by the disastrous cam- 
paisn in north-west Europe. By midsummer the 
Empire stood alone, initial optimism beins replaced 


by a realization that the road to victory 
would be Ions, bitter, and bloody. 
Supplementins the official rec¬ 
ords with personal recollections, 
and makins full use of photo- 
Sraphs never before 
published, ‘Asainst All 
Odds’ tells the story of that 
Army and of the desperate 
efforts to fashion a modern 
fishtins force to match the 
Srowth of the Nazi menace, 
of the baptism of fire upon 
the fieldsof Scandinavia and 
France, and the evacuation 
from Dunkirk. The contribu¬ 
tions of fishtins and service 
elements from that Army, and 
IV the sacrifices of Dominions 

^ and Empire, are all exam¬ 

ined in an attempt to explain both the initial failures 
and thechanses which helped brinsabout final victory. 
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A National Army Museum Publication iLL 4M iL!i 


All profits from the sale of 'Asainst All Odds' will be divided between the 
National Army Museum Development Trust Appeal and the Dunkirk Memorial Appeal 



Please photocopy of cut here 


ORDER FORM - 'Against All Odds’- The Army of 1939-40 

Please send me.copies of the book 'Against All Odds’ 

at £ 12.95 each incl. postage and packing. 

Name 

Please charge my Barclaycard, Access, Mastercard, 

Visa or Eurocard. 

Card No: 

Address 

expiry L/aie 

tatuic. 

Postcode 

Please send completed order forms to: 


'Against All Odds' 

1 enclose a sterling cheque drawn on a UK bank 

National Army Museum, Royal Hospital Road, 

for £.payable to the National Army 

London, SW3 4HT 

Museum Development Trust. 

Please allow up to 28 days for delivery. 
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EDITORIAL 


W e arc delighted to welcome to 
‘MT a doyen of Canadian mili¬ 
tary uniform historians, Brigadier 
Jack Summers, cmm. mc, cd. Jack 
describes himself as a retired pro¬ 
fessor of pharmacy living in Saska¬ 
toon, Saskatchewan. He enrolled in 
the Canadian Militia in 1938, and 
retired in 1973 after serving as an 
infantryman, an engineer, a Vickers 
machine gunner, and a tank crew¬ 
man. He considers himself'basically 
trained'. During the war he saw 
active service in NW Europe, from 
Normandy to Germany, as a tank 
troop commander with 4th Canadian 
Armoured Division, during which 
campaign he was awarded the Mili¬ 
tary Cross. Ihs lifelong interest in 
military history and modelling has 
led him into researching the dress 
and equipment of the Canadian Mili¬ 
tia from 1855 to 1985. We hope that 
he will be contributing several future 
articles on Canadian from line 
uniforms of the World Wars. 

David Jurgella's article reminds 
us of some of the problems which 
have to be handled behind the scenes 
of war films. At 43 years of age 
David has already spent more than 25 
years as an active participant in 'liv¬ 
ing history'. A History 11A from the 
University of Wisconsin and a 
Museum Practice MA from the 
University of Michigan, he was for¬ 
merly a curator and interpretive 
supervisor at Fort Niagara; and is 
now a freelance film and historic site 
consultant and lecturer. 

Gordon Williamson, born 1951, 
works in the Scottish Land Register; 
his military interests, mainly in the 
field of German decorations and their 
winners, have alternated with seven 
years' service in the Territorial Army 
with a Military Police unit. His pub¬ 
lished books include The Iron Cross, 
Knights of the Iron Cross, and Aies of 
the Reich ; he has written a Mcn-at- 
Arms title on police units, and is 
currently working on another Ger¬ 
man subject, together with a more 
subsianii.il book on Knight's Cross 
winners. 



high standard; and to take pari in a 
small number of public events while 
a more ambitious programme is 
planned, at home and abroad, for 
1991. The Society of the American 
Revolution represents members of 
(British): The Royal Artillery 
(Crown Forces), Coldstream Rcgt. 
of Foot Guards (Crown Forces), 37th 
Rcgt. of Foot, and 47th Rcgt. of 
Foot; and (American): the 3rd NY 
Infantry, and the Militia Infantry 
(American Eagles). All groups 
would welcome new recruits willing 
to meet the high standards 
demanded. Close liaison is planned 
with groups in America. Contact 
addresses are: (Secretary) J. Harris, 
138 Northcnd Avenue, Portsmouth, 
Hants.; (Publicity Officer) G, Bailey, 
8 Warren Court, Underdown Rd., 
Southwick, Sussex BN42 4HN. 

Members and potential recruits 
would do well to study the third part 
of Callaham's series in our August 
issue, which details the internal or¬ 
ganisation and policy of the very suc¬ 
cessful RWFiA. 

Jack Summers 


•{evolutionary re-enactors 

Coincidentally with the publication 
in this issue of the second part of Jay 
Callaham's series on the re-created 
23rd Royal Welch Fusiliers in Amer¬ 
ica, we hear of the formation in Bri¬ 
tain of a new 'living history’ 
grouping bringing together several 
existing American Revolutionary 
period groups. The emphasis is to be 
on quality rather than quantity, and 
the avoidance of mistakes which Gordon Williamson 
members have encountered in other 
re-enactment organisations. The 
plan for 1990 is to recruit and to 
bring all uniforms and kit up to a 


David Jurgclla 


ON THE SCREEN 


Video Releases to Rent: 

‘Tour of Duty VI — The Border’ 
(New World: 15) 

T lmr of Duly VI — The Bonier 
consists of two more episodes 
from the second season of television 
scries depicting the adventures ol a 
company in the 196th Infantry Brig¬ 
ade Bravo Company is stationed at 
Tan Son Nhut, near Saigon. In the 
first part, / Wish It Would Rain (dir¬ 
ected by Bradford May), the com¬ 
pany is ambushed on the Ho Chi 
Minh trail by NVA who escape 
across the border into Cambodia. 
Military policy prevents 'LT' (Ste¬ 
phen Caffrcy) and Sgt. Zeke Ander¬ 
son (Terence Knox) initiating a 
pursuit. Later, ‘LT and Zeke deal 
with a private who is mentally dis¬ 


turbed after shooting a horribly 
wounded friend to put him out ofhis 
misery. In the second part. Popular 
Voices (directed by Bill L. Norton), 
the company operates in concert 
with some unreliable ARVN draf¬ 
tees, and 'LT's' reporter girlfriend 
Anne Seymour becomes lost in an 
cnciny-held area. 

Episodes from the second season 
suffered from an ill-conceived 
attempt to increase ratings by giving 
the stories a wider appeal. Irrelevant 
sub-plots precluded a strong narra¬ 
tive drive, and the inclusion of 
romantic interest marked a further 
concession to the conventions of 


television soap-opera. The current 
broadcast of the series on some TV 
regions has revealed that several epi¬ 
sodes from the first season (1987/8), 
as yet unreleased on video, were 
superior. 

Video Releases to Buy: 

‘Guts and Glory: the Rise and Fall 
of Oliver North’ (C1C: 15) 

‘The Master of Ballantrae’ 

(Video Gems: U) 
Mike Robe’s Guts and Glory: The 
Rise and Hall of Oliver North (1989) is 
an American television mini-series 
based on Ben Bradlce Jr.'s lengthy 
biography of the US Marine lieute¬ 


nant-colonel who faced criminal 
charges concerning his involvement 
in the Iran-Contra scandal. For once 
the clichd 'torn from today's head¬ 
lines’ would be appropriate: the film 
was first broadcast on American tele¬ 
vision while North was awaiting the 
verdict on a number of charges heard 
before a federal grand jury. 

This slightly edited version 
appears to have lost some sequences 
dealing with North's early career in 
the Marines. Instead, it begins rather 
abruptly in Vietnam in 1969, with Lt, 
North (David Keith) being injured in 
a fall from a tank while co-ordinating 
an attack on an enemy-held hill. 
Sequences deal with his service as an 
instructor on counter-insurgency 
techniques at the Marine base at 
Quantico, Virginia and on Okinawa, 
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THE AUCTION SCENE 


A pril was a busy month for the 
dealers and collectors, offering 
the main London Arms Fair, an 
important sale in Monaco, the Spe¬ 
cial Spring Sale at Wallis & Wallis, as 
well as a top class Islamic sale in 
London. 

This column has commented in 
the past on fashions in collecting, and 
Islamic and other Asiatic arms and 
armour arc a good example of the 
changing taste. In the 1950s and 
1960s Indian and other Asiatic wea¬ 
pons were largely ignored by collec¬ 
tors: Japanese swords were the 
exception, but they have always been 
well collected. Most arms and 
armour auctions included lots such as 
bundles of perhaps live or six Indian 
swords, and the bidding for them 
was usually lethargic. The reasons 
were various, but one was a general 
preference for plain, workmanlike 
weapons: Indian weapons tend to be 
decorative and often rather elaborate. 


his separation irom his wife Betsy, 
and hospitalisation at the Bethesda 
Naval Hospital for emotional 
distress. 

Inevitably, the film concentrates 
on his activities while seconded to 
the National Security Council from 
1981, which eventually culminated 
in the Iran-Contra scandal. Although 
the Boland Amendment forbade 
trading with nations involved in ter¬ 
rorism. North and his immediate 
superiors sold arms to Iran mainly to 
increase American influence in that 
country, and to obtain the release of 
American hostages held in Beirut. 
Some of the money raised was 
'diverted' to fund Contra groups in 
Nicaragua. North is seen as a fervent 
anti-communist who believed that a 
liberal Congress was intending to let 
down the Contras in Nicaragua just 
as it had let down its own armed 
forces in Vietnam. 

The exigencies of an American 
television film dictate that incidents 
from North’s career arc chosen on 
the basis of their visual appeal rather 
than their importance. Hence we do 
not see North's visit to Tehran with 
Robert McFarlane (Paul Dooley), 
but do sec an incident — not univer¬ 
sally believed — based on North's 
claims that lie flew wounded 
members of a Salvadorean patrol to 
safety in a light plane while under fire 
from rebels. The film ends as North 
is indicted to appear before a Con¬ 
gressional committee: we do not see 
the televised proceedings which led 
to him becoming, in the eyes of 
many, a national hero. 

Amy Stock-Poyton's part as his 
glamorous secretary Fawn Hall is 
kept to a minimum, and Bryan Clark 
gives a good impression as Ronald 
Reagan. Reagan makes his famous 
reassuring phone-call to North, stat¬ 
ing that ‘someday this is going to 
make a great movie’: while this is an 
interesting attempt, it is no substitute 
for reading the book. However, 
David Keith conveys a patriotic 


and this tended to jar with collectors 
conditioned by the generally severe 
functional forms of Western arms 
and armour. There was also an 
unjustifiable feeling that the work¬ 
manship was inferior; and these pre¬ 
judices were strengthened by an 
ignorance of the subject. The publi¬ 
cation of some scholarly and readable 
books on the subject in recent years 
has encouraged an appreciation of 
the true quality and workmanship of 
such pieces. As interest expanded so 
demand gradually increased, and 
inevitably prices began to climb; 
today they arc in line with, if not 
ahead of, prices for many European 
weapons. 

At the sale of Islamic Works of Art 
at Sotheby's on 25 April an Ottoman 
presentation dagger dated 1625 sold 
for £22,IMM), nearly three times the 
estimate. A Turkish axe head of the 
15th century realised £6,000, and an 
Ottoman shoulder plate of the 16th 


officer who lacks sufficient sophisti¬ 
cation to anticipate the political 
implications of his own actions — 
though not the charisma which 
resulted in the brief phenomenon 
known as 'Olliemania'. 

Douglas Wilcox's The Master of 
Hallantrae (1974) was a television 
mini-series produced by H I V, based 
on Robert Louis Stevenson’s famous 
novel. It starts at the time of Bonnie 
Prince Charlie's abortive attempt to 
restore a Stuart monarchy in 1745. 
Two brothers, the sons of the Earl of 
Durisdccr (John Gielgud), argue 
over who should join Prince Charles. 
Henry (Richard Thomas), believes 
that as the youngest he should go, 
but is overruled by his older brother 
Jaimic (Michael York), despite his 
betrothal to his cousin Alison. Jaimic 
is forced to flee Scotland in the after- 
math of Culloddcn, and has adven¬ 
tures in both North America and 
India. Meanwhile Henry, believing 
him to be dead, takes on the title of 
Earl and marries Alison. When Jai¬ 
mic finally returns, the scene is set for 
a confrontation between the 
brothers. 

The battle of Culloddcn is briefly 
but effectively conveyed, and there is 
a battle at sea between a pirate ship 
and a British frigate. The supporting 
cast includes Brian Blessed as the 
pirate Captain 'Blackboard' Teach, 
and Timothy Dalton as an Irish mer¬ 
cenary who Jaimic befriends alter 
Culloddcn, The production benefits 
from a considerable amount of loca¬ 
tion filming in Britain: only the 
scenes set in India fail to convince. 
This struggle between two brothers 
is rich in Cain and Abel symbolism, 
and is also reminiscent of Steven¬ 
son's own Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
The film may not convey all the sub¬ 
tleties of the novel, and substitutes a 
conventional ‘happy’ ending, but it 
nonetheless compares well with 
other adaptations of Stevenson’s his¬ 
torical novels. 

Stephen J. Grccnhill 


century went for £2,400. A few years 
ago such prices would have been 
thought impossible. Although these 
pieces were of superior quality and 
interest, the same upgrading is tak¬ 
ing place with the more ordinary 
items and will no doubt continue. 

While the auctioneers were no 
doubt delighted with these prices, 
they must have been less happy 
about their Monaco sale of good- 
quality French militaria and weapons 
on 23 April. The sale was not helped 
by a French postal strike and an air¬ 
line dispute, both of which must 
have reduced the attendance. Despite 
these problems there were some 
good prices, such as 62,(MM) francs 
(roughly £6,2(KI) for a model 1814 
helmet of the Royal Bodyguard of 
Louts XVIII; and a gold-decorated 
Russian pinfire revolver sold for 
42.(KX) francs. The well-illustrated 
catalogue should prove a useful 
reference source to collectors of 
French militaria. 

This sale overlapped with the Lon¬ 
don Arms Fair, which attracted the 
usual crowds of visitors, and most of 
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THIRD REICH — ADRIAN FORMAN, expert 
consultant and author of Bender publications 
FORMAN'S GUIDE TO THIRD REICH GER¬ 
MAN AWARDS AND THEIR VALUES' 
(£16.00 + P&P) offers guarantee of originality 
backed by over 20 years' experience. FREE 
sample catalogue and book list. Gallery 120, 
Grays Building, 58 Davies St., Mayfair, 
London W1Y1AR. 

BOOKS BOUGHT FOR CASH. Military, Naval, 
Aviation books always wanted. Keegan's 
Bookshop, Merchant's Place, Friar Street, 
Reading, Berkshire. (Tel:0734-587253) 

A collection of WW1 and WW2 Grenades. 
Collection of Japanese WW1, WW2 Medals. 
Citations. Uniforms, etc. Collection of Mili¬ 
tary Wrist and Pocket Watches. Rare and pre¬ 
sentation European Swords. Framed 
collection of 70 Queon's South Africa Medals. 
For more details, send large stamped self- 
addressed envelope to: KENT SALES. Gif¬ 
fords'. Holmesdale Rd., South Darenth, Dart- 
lord, Kent DA4 9AF. (Tel: 0322-864919) 

GREAT WAR MEMORIES 96 page paperback 
containing the first-hand experiences of 
World War I veterans. £5.00 inc. P&P from: 
David Clarke. 43 Whitefield Road. Sale. 
Cheshire M33 1NY. 

WIRE BADGES, Military Insignia, Heraldic 
Crests. Uniform Regalia, Accoutrements, 
Banners. Flags, Embroideries for Armed 
Forces. Trade enquiries welcome. Kent Trad¬ 
ing Co., Box 824, Sialkot, Pakistan. 


the dealers seemed fairly happy with 
their business. As always armour 
was the scarcest item; and at the other 
end of the scale it was interesting to 
note the increased sales of dc-acti- 
vated firearms. Several dealers were 
offering weapons ranging from 
Vickers machine guns, complete 
with tripod, to small revolvers. It is 
interesting that few of these weapons 
have so far appeared in auctions of 
arms and armour. 

Despite the new legislation on 
shooting as a sport there were a 
number of dealers in modern sport¬ 
ing and target weapons offering 
some fine classic weapons, Weller & 
Dufty were showing a collection of 
most interesting early breech-load¬ 
ing rifles, which will excite the vin¬ 
tage shooters and collectors. 

Militaria was much in evidence, 
and Wallis & Wallis were exhibiting 
items from their Special Spring Sale 
held on 25 April, an exposure which 
no doubt contributed to the prices 
achieved which were, as always at 
these sales, high. Some were amaz¬ 
ing, such as £850 for a 'lobster-tail' 
cavalry helmet c. 1640, and £1,700 
for the cased blade of a Tower Yeo¬ 
man Warder’s partizan of the brief 
reign of King Edward VIII. A mint 
pattern 1796 light cavalry officer's 
sword with much tyiginal blueing 
fetched £1,900; and an infantry 
officer's sword of the same period 
sold for £8(XI. A display board of 
Nobel's cartridges fetched £1,500, 
while a Long Sea Service flintlock 
pistol made tltc. astonishing price of 
£900. This high pricing Was main¬ 
tained for an India pattern ‘Brown 
Bess’ flintlock musket which soared 
to an incredible £1,450: the impor¬ 
tant feature which was largely res¬ 
ponsible for this figure consisted of 
two initials on the butt plate. 'RF'. 
indicating that it had been issued to 
the Royal Fusilecrs. 

Wallis & Wallis also had a March 
sale of militaria which offered a 
number of interesting items, includ¬ 
ing a very rare dress helmet of the 
Royal Artillery worn only for a short 
period in the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury; considering its rarity it went for 
the very reasonable price of £850. 
This figure is all the more reasonable 
when compared with £400 for a Waf- 
fen-SS fur cap which in general terms 
is modern and mass produced. Inter¬ 
est in Third Reich material continues 
to be as high as ever, and will no 
doubt be further stimulated by the 
sales and events which are being 
organised to coincide with the 50th 
Anniversary of the Battle of Britain. 
The emphasis will no doubt be on 
acronautica, which has always been 
popular, and a recent publication by 
Acme Publishers is obviously aimed 
at these enthusiasts. Entitled Plixht 
Equipment of the RAP. 1920-1945, it 
lists and illustrates a wide range of 
British equipment as well as includ¬ 
ing the Air Ministry reference num¬ 
bers. It will be interesting to sec how 
the number of sales and associated 
events interact with one another, and 
how the concentration on this type of 
item over a short, intense period will 
affect prices in the longer term. 

Frederick Wilkinson 
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British Commandos in 
the Field 1942-45 (1) 

BR1EN HOBBS Paintings by PAUL HANNON 


larly on the period 1940-41. 
in W.Y. Carman’s articles in 
‘MI’ Nos. 10 and 11.) 

St. Nazaire, 1942 
Notable Commando ope- I 
rations in 1942 saw the 
demise of the plethora of 
individual badges and 
shoulder titles that had 
sprung up since formation. I 
By Operation ‘Torch’ in 
November the new series of 
Combined Operations insig¬ 
nia had been introduced. 
Prior to this, however, there 
were two raids worthy of 
note — St. Nazaire and 
Dieppe — and the landings in 
Madagascar. 

Operation ‘Chariot’, the 
raid on the dry dock at St. 
Nazaire, was carried out on 
28 March 1942 by No. 2 Cdo. 
and demolition parties from 
various other units. Prior to 
reaching Falmouth, the 
embarkation port, all ranks 
were ordered to remove unit 


T he Commando soldier’s appearance on the 
battlefield in World War II, in terms of dress, 
insignia and personal equipment, has always been 
thought of as cap-comforter and battledress sport¬ 
ing little, if any, insignia. In fact the Commandos’ 
appearance varied considerably as the war deve¬ 
loped their role from that of small, lightly equipped 
units making excursions into enemy-held territory, 
to that of an assault brigade designed to punch out 
and hold a bridgehead, in the teeth of considerable 
opposition if necessary. 


Above 

A splendid illustration of members 
of No.3 Cdo. after the Dieppe 
raid: the right hand man wears the 
hlaek hall insignia of 5 Tp. on his 
left arm. (Imperial War Museum/ 
Right: 

A corporal of the Royal Marine A' 
Commando after the Dieppe raid: 
he wears the appropriate shoulder 
titles. Of particular interest is the 
‘Fanny ' knuckle-duster knife rarely 
seen in latter years. Also prominent 
is the Assault LifeJacket that saved 
the lives of so many of the unit, 
whose craft were sunk while at¬ 
tempting to land under heavy fire. 
(Huhon-Deutsch) 


T hese changes required is still not comprehensive, 
adjustments to the Com- this article will trace these 
mando unit’s order of battle, variations as far as they can be 
and the amount of heavy confirmed by photographs 
weapons available for each and the personal reminis- 
task, such as 3in. mortars, fences of surviving veterans. 


Vickers MMGs and so on. Of 
necessity, this brought about 
trials of new personal equip¬ 
ment, such as the Battle Jer¬ 
kin and ‘A’-frame bergen 
rucksack, as the individual 
was now required to carry 
enough ammunition to sus¬ 
tain not only himself, for far 
longer periods than envi¬ 
saged in 1940, but also mortar 
bombs, food, spare clothing, 
mines, radio batteries, and 
other paraphernalia that 
might be required by the unit 
as a whole. 

Attitudes to insignia varied 
considerably, not only at 
brigade level but also 
between units, particularly in 
1944 when the Royal Marine 
Commandos were at full 
strength, interwoven with 
the Army Commandos. 
While the available evidence 


(Readers will find back¬ 
ground information, particu- 





signs and shoulder tides for 
security reasons, only rank 
badges being worn (l) . Steel 
helmets were the only items 
of headgear authorised for the 
raiding force, except for the 
Royal Navy boat crews. 

‘The only exceptional 
items of equipment were our 
small “fighting knives” sewn 
into our uniforms, sleeves or 
trousers; and the few that had 
“Tommy Guns” were issued 
with Roman Swords. I had 
never seen them before or 
since . . . (This latter wea¬ 
pon was also known as a mat- 
chett (2) .) Some Scottish 
members of No. 2 Cdo. <3) 
and No. 5 Cdo.’s demolition 
party chose to don kilts for 
the operation, with a khaki 
'apron' over the top. Web¬ 
bing was scrubbed white to 
assist immediate identification. 

No. 2 Cdo. and ancillarics 
were virtually annihilated, 
having been used as a ‘one- 
shot weapon’ at St. Nazairc. 
Although it was an extremely 
successful action, a high pro¬ 
portion of the raiders were 
killed or captured. 
Madagascar, 1942 
On 5 May 1942 No. 5 Cdo. 
took part in the assault on 
Madagascar; it was feared 
that the Vichy French would 
allow their port facilities to be 
used by the Japanese, and the 
landings were intended to 
neutralise this threat. The 
initial task for No. 5 Cdo. 
was to land a few hours prior 
to the main assault to elimi¬ 
nate two artillery batteries. 
Having done this, they took 
part in several other minor 
landings before being with¬ 
drawn to Britain in early 
November. 

Most of the unit wore 
khaki drill shirts with ‘Bom¬ 
bay bloomers’, the latter 
being rolled up during the 
day and secured with but¬ 
tons. At night they were 
unrolled and tucked into 
socks to minimise the risk of 
malaria. Steel helmets were 
worn initially, before troops 
reverted to the khaki Bal¬ 
moral, with the wearer’s ori¬ 
ginal cap badge <4) , or none at 
all. All weapons and equip¬ 
ment were standard issue. 
Dieppe, 1942 

The Dieppe operation in 
August was launched to test 


the feasibility of capturing a 
major, heavily defended port. 
Three Commando units, 
Nos. 3, 4 and the Royal Mar¬ 
ine ‘A’ Commando, plus 
attached ranks, Frenchmen of 
No. 10 Inter-Allied (I A) 
Commando, and a small 
party of American Rangers, 
took part. This event pro¬ 
vides a splendid example of 
individual units going their 
own way with regard to batt- 
ledress and insignia. 

No. 3 Cdo. took part 
wearing full unit insignia; the 
shoulder title ‘3 Commando’ 
in midnight blue (5> with 
white lettering, with, in most 
cases, the Troop numeral 
beneath — a small midnight 
blue square with the number 
in white. Also notable was 
the black ball sign of 5 Tp. 
worn below these on the left 
arm. The steel helmet was 
worn by all No. 3 personnel 
present. 

No. 4 Cdo. wore denim 
battledress with no insignia 
whatsoever, and cap-com¬ 
forters as opposed to steel 
helmets. This order was 
passed on by Lord Lovat to 
those members of the French 
Troop, No. 10 IA Cdo. 
accompanying No. 4. Those 
with No. 3 Cdo., however, 
wore full insignia, with 
‘France’ shoulder titles 
(white lettering on khaki) 
above midnight blue and 
white ’Commando’ title, and 
a tricolour shield with Cross 
of Lorraine worn on the right 
arm. (This last was later worn 
as a beret badge, but replaced 
prior to D-Day — it was 
never worn on the beret in 
action.) On the left arm was 
either an anchor or a grenade 
sign denoting Navy or Army 
status respectively. Naval 
caps and rank badges were 
also worn. 

Some members of the 
Royal Marine ‘A’ Cdo. wore 
two straight-edged shoulder 
titles: ‘Royal Marines’ in red 
on dark blue, and ‘Com¬ 
mando’ in the same colours 
sewn directly underneath. 
When the Combined Ope¬ 
rations series of insignia was 
introduced this unit adopted 
the curved ‘Commando’ title, 
deleting the RM title, above 
the arch-shaped Combined 
Ops. badge 



Left: 

Included for interest's sake, and ty¬ 
pical of the early period: TQMS 
Henry Brown wears the green-on- 
kliaki '1 Commando shoulder ti¬ 
tle with Salamander badge beneath 
— these were never worn in action. 
Some oj his webbing is of American 
origin. (H. Brown) 


Below: 

An ‘O' Group of three officers from 
the Polish Tp. in the middle of 
1944. by this time detached from 
No. Ill Inter-Allied Cdo , it shows 
insignia to advantage, including 
British parachute wings. tSikorskt 
Institute) 


Bottom: 

Tin's photograph dated a few weeks 
earlier is particularly unusual in 
that one of the group wears the 
Polish diving eagle parachute 
badge, albeit without the wreath 
indicating an operational descent. 
Note the Polish rank badges, and 
that the unit number has been de¬ 
leted from the shoulder title. (Sik- 
orski Institute) 
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Just prior to embarkation for Nor¬ 
mandy; 6 Tp. No. 6 Cdo. enjoy a 
mug of tea. Despite the censor's 
unwelcome attention, the parachute 
insignia can be clearly seen, wom 
on the right arm. As in No. -I 
Cdo., no Combined Ops. badges 
were worn by parachutists; regi¬ 
mental cap badges have been re¬ 
moved by most of the group. The 
khaki ‘A’ frame bergen is shown 
here; this item was still seen in use 
less than ten years ago. In the centre 
of the group a SNCO or officer is 
present; although no rank badges 
are wom, obvious signs of his status 
are the binoculars and the holstered 
pistol. (Imperial War Museum) 


(In Italy members of 40 
RM Cdo. wore the ‘Com¬ 
mando’ title in both straight 
and curved form prior to 
adopting full straight- edged 
titles, with unit number 
above and circular Combined 
Ops. badge below. It is not 
known exactly when this 
transition took place but it is 
thought to have been early in 
1944.) 

Tunisia, 1942 

The final operation of any 
note in 1942 was Operation 
‘Torch’, the landings in 
North Africa. Nos. 1 and 6 
Cdos. took part (7) , both 
equipped with the Garand 
Ml rifle, although they 
retained their Bren LMGs (8> . 
Both units also wore Ameri¬ 
can steel helmets in the initial 
phase, the hope being that the 
French might be reluctant to 
fire on ostensibly American 
forces <9) . (The bombardment 
of the French fleet in Oran by 
British ships in 1940 caused 
considerable ill feeling.) 
These helmets were soon dis¬ 
carded, although the Garand 
rifles were retained. A colour 
photograph of the period <l0) , 
taken by German captors of 
prisoners belonging to No. 1 
Cdo., clearly shows the red 
on midnight blue ‘No. 1 
Commando’ shoulder title 
and the Combined Ops. 
badge in its original arch 
shape; some of the men also 
wear their green berets. 

Later, No. 1 Cdo. removed 
these insignia, although No. 
6 Cdo. certainly still had 
theirs during severe fighting 
with elements of Parachute 
Regt. Koch on the Goubellat 
plains in Tunisia O'), No. 6 
Cdo. handed in their Garand 
rifles after the Tunisian cam¬ 


paign, going on to use British 
weapons in Normandy. 

Belgian and Polish Troops; 
Mediterranean Interlude, 
1943-44 

In December 1943, 4 (Bel¬ 
gian) and 6 (Polish) Troops of 
No. 10 1A Cdo. arrived in 
Italy under command of 2nd 
Special Service Brigade. Both 
were detached to gain battle 
experience in the mountai¬ 
nous region near the River 
Sangro, deployed under 56th 
Recce Regiment. 

After seeing considerable 
activity, the Belgian Troop 
took part as reserve in the 
assault on Monte Ornito with 
No. 9 Cdo. and 43 RM Com¬ 
mando. The Polish Troop, 
meanwhile, joined 40 RM 
Cdo. under command of 56th 
Div. in the crossing of the 
Garigliano. The Belgians 
were then moved to Vis, par¬ 
ticipating in many small 
actions as raiding/boarding 
parties before returning to the 
United Kingdom. The Poles 
were placed temporarily 
under 2nd Polish Corps in 
April 1944; this state of affairs 
became permanent in August 
after the Troop took part in 
the Monte Cassino battle, 
being severely mauled in the 
process. The Polish Troop 
was eventually incorporated 
into the 2nd Motorised Bn. 
(Commando). 

Both Troops wore the full 
Combined Ops. series of 
insignia, inclusive of 
nationality titles (the CO 
badge being circular). The 


Belgians were less inclined to 
wear insignia in the field, in 
contrast to the Poles. The lat¬ 
ter also wore Polish badges of 
rank, while the Belgians 
wore British; both tended to 
wear the green beret in action 
with appropriate cap badges. 
Two types of parachute 
badge were worn in the 
Polish Troop: the Polish qua¬ 
lification above the left breast 
in the conventional way, but 
with the British wings worn 
beneath the CO badge on the 
right arm — no insignia being 
deleted (l2) . Even when they 
were under Polish command, 
this- insignia was worn 
throughout the war, even, in 
some cases, with Polish divi¬ 
sional insignia. 

Winter combat snowsuits 
and white RN pullovers were 
issued in 1944 for use in the 
mountains. The former’s top 
was similar to a shortened 
dufflecoat with wooden tog¬ 
gle fasteners. It was worn 
with overtrousers, although 
these apparently didn’t arrive 
until the Belgians were on 
Vis. Unlike other Com¬ 
mando units, the Polish 
Troop never acquired Deni¬ 
son smocks. 

FROM NORMANDY 
TO GERMANY 

Both 1st and 4th Special Ser¬ 
vice Brigades landed on 6 
June as part of the British 
Liberation Army; they pro¬ 
vide excellent examples of 
superficial similarities with 
unit idiosyncrasies. 


All Commando soldiers 
participating in the Nor¬ 
mandy landings wore full 
insignia; however, there were 
minor differences, particu¬ 
larly in 1st SS Brigade. The 
4th SS Bde. at that time con¬ 
sisted entirely of Royal Mar¬ 
ine units: Nos. 41, 46, 47 and 
48 RM Commandos. All RM 
Commandos wore the 
straight-edged, dark blue title 
strips with red lettering. The 
unit number was worn on 
top, set in a small square, 
with the ‘Royal Marines’ 
title beneath, with the ‘Com¬ 
mando’ title below that. 
These were supposed to 
touch, with the unit number 
sewn directly beneath the 
epaulette scam on the 
shoulder. Naturally enough, 
this was not always the case; 
the unit number was some¬ 
times deleted, and the spacing 
between titles varied consi¬ 
derably. These insignia were 
worn on both arms, with the 
Combined Ops. badge worn 
below shoulder titles but 
above rank badges. 

Meanwhile, in 1st SS Bde., 
the sole RM Cdo., No. 45, 
differed slightly from the 
above in that the majority of 
its members wore the Army- 
type curved ‘Commando’ 
title (also designating brigade 
troops not allocated to an 
individual unit). This title 
had midnight blue as the 
background colour, as did all 
other insignia previously 
detailed, all items being of 
woven material ^ l3) . 

The Army Commandos, 
Nos. 3, 4 and 6, wore the 
conventional curved shoulder 
title in midnight blue with 
red lettering, for example 
‘No 3 Commando’. Some 
Army personnel were 
attached to Royal Marine 
units and vice-versa. A pho¬ 
tograph of L/Cpl. Harden 
(later to win the Victoria 
Cross at Montfortcbeek) 
clearly shows full insignia for 
No. 45 RM Cdo.; as none of 
the group (‘A’ Tp.) are wear¬ 
ing cap badges, no visible dif¬ 
ference can be discerned <l4) . 
Cap badges seem to have 
been very much a case of 
individual preference — see 
accompanying photographs. 

The area in which nearly all 
units in 1st SS Bde. differed 
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was in that of the parachute 
Troops: E Tp. 45 RM Cdo., 
3(P) Tp. 3 Cdo., C Tp. 4 
Cdo., and 6 Tp. 6 Com¬ 
mando. One Troop from 
each Commando was para- 
trained in 1944. The reason 
for this is obscure, although a 
handful of Commandos 
jumped into Normandy as 
liaison men with the 6th Air¬ 
borne Division. 

Those ranks so qualified 
wore their parachute insignia 
as follows. No. 45 RM Cdo. 
deleted the Combined Ops. 
badge on the right arm only, 
substituting parachute wings; 
insignia on the left arm 
remained unchanged (15> . No, 
3 Cdo. simply placed the par¬ 
achute wings between the 
unit title and the Combined 
Ops. badge on the right arm; 
insignia on the left arm 
remained unchanged ll6) . 
Nos. 4 and 6 Cdos. deleted 
the Combined Ops. badges 
altogether, simply wearing 
unit titles on both shoulders 
with parachute wings 
beneath on the right arm 
only. As far as 4th SS Bde. is 
concerned, the author is 
unaware of organised bodies 
of parachutists. If any man so 
qualified it would most likely 
have been on an individual 
basis, and he would have 
been badged as 45 RM 
Commando. 

Elements of No. 10 IA 
Cdo. served with both brig¬ 


ades: the French Troops 
under Philippe Kieffer serv¬ 
ing with No. 4 Cdo. and 
members of‘3’ or ‘X’ Troop 
with each unit on an indivi¬ 
dual basis. The Frenchmen 
officially wore the ‘No 4 
Commando’ shoulder title, 
although there is no doubt 
that the 'No 10 Commando’ 
title was worn in some cases 
instead. No reason has been 
advanced for this, other than 
that of spare battledress worn 
in lieu of wet or torn items. 

Parachutists wore the 
conventional parachute 
wings on the lower right for¬ 
earm. Two exceptions were 
as follows: Lt. Vourch, who 
qualified with SOE, wore the 
‘lightbulb’ (for qualified para¬ 
chutists in the non-airborne 
role); Lt. Pinelli qualified 
with Polish forces and wore 
the diving eagle qualification 
on his chest (l7) . The beret 
badge was the bronze shield 
of the 1st Naval Fusiliers 
Cdo. (worn up to the end of 
the war), and rank badges 
were those of the French 
ii3vy. Two interesting photo¬ 
graphs taken at this time, seen 
by the author, show the green 
sleeveless parachutist equip¬ 
ment cover used as a jerkin by 
one Frenchman <l8) ; and 
another wearing an SS 
camouflage smock tucked 
into battledress trousers. 

The author is unable to 
establish exactly what insig¬ 


nia was worn by 3/X Tp., but 
feels that brigade insignia is 
the most likely; cap badges of 
various types were worn, 
including that of 17/21 st 
Lancers and the brown plastic 
General Service Corps badge, 
plus those of various Home 
County regiments. Members 
of 3/X Tp. were parachute 
trained with the Norwegian 
Troop. Officially the wings 
were to be worn on the upper 
right arm, as with the Polish 
Tp.; however, a former 
member of 3/X Tp. recalls 
wearing his above the left 
breast pocket. I Ie also states 
that the wings were some¬ 
times seen above the right 
breast pocket, or on the for¬ 
earm < 19 >. 

Commanding officers 
were given the option as to 
whether their unit should 
land wearing steel helmets or 
berets. No. 45 RM Cdo., for 
example, handed their steel 
helmets back into store 
before setting out for France. 
Sgt. Byrne, in his book The 
General Salutes a Soldier, des¬ 
cribes No. 6 Cdo. as landing 
in best battledress, ‘bulled’ 
boots and cap badges, with 
pipe-clayed rank insignia <2<l) . 
The majority of units cer¬ 
tainly landed wearing steel 
helmets, but most discarded 
them after the first day or so.' 
Each individual kept his ori¬ 
ginal issue helmet from his 
parent regiment or corps. 


including the type for 
armoured crewmen and, in 
the case of the parachute 
Troop, their airborne type. 

Many veterans have said 
that Denison smocks were 
also worn, although these 
were not on general issue to 
units of 1st and 4th SS Bdcs. 
until late 1944. Their proxim¬ 
ity to the airborne units in the 
line naturally meant that this 
sort of equipment would 
change hands. 

Equipment and weapons 
Some troops took bicycles 
ashore, due to the necessity of 
reaching the Airborne Div. as 
rapidly as possible. Added to 
personal equipment were the 
usual impedimenta: 3in. 
mortar bombs, Vickers 
machine guns and so on. 
These would have been 
dumped after the landing 
itself and brought inland on a 
handcart — a type of wheel¬ 
barrow of wood and canvas 
— or by jeep. 

Also available to certain 
units was the Vickers 'K' gun, 
originally mounted on air¬ 
craft. It was deployed in small 
numbers to provide addition¬ 
al firepower in the forward 
defensive positions because 
of its fearsome rate of fire. It 
was impractical in rnany 
ways due to the amount of 
ammunition expended, and 
was discarded after the break¬ 
out l21> . Ammunition drums 
were required, carried in cir¬ 
cular pouches similar to those 
for Lewis gun magazines in 
the Great War, rigged to ‘37 
pattern webbing. Heavy 
weapons men and Bren gun¬ 
ners usually carried a Colt .45 
pistol in a holster on the right 
hip. The Bren group would 
also wear auxiliary pouches 
in dark brown canvas to carry 
sufficient magazines. 

German weapons, particu¬ 
larly the MP40, were very 
popular; many men used this 
weapon in preference to their 
own, particularly if they were 
unfortunate enough to carry a 
Stcn (issued in small numbers 
to the Commandos, the 

Men of No. 4 Cdo. in the first few 
days of the Normandy campaign. 
Of interest is the fact that only 
shoulder titles are worn; a possible 
clue is. the right hand stretcher 
hearer wearing parachute wings on 
his right am. (Imperial War 
Museum) 
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Thompson .45 SMC! being 
far more common). Later on, 
when units were approaching 
Germany, the Panzerfaust 
also became popular as a 
house-clearing weapon. Its 
British counterpart, the 
PI AT, was only of any use 
against armour at the most 
suicidal ranges, although it 
was considered reasonably 
effective as a mortar. Many 
MG42s were utilised for 
defence at the Orne bridge¬ 
head, but they were not 
retained by the units once on 
the move again. (In fact, they 
were collected and buried in 
old slit trenches.) 

Most of the assault troops 
of these units carried the 'A’ 
frame bergen rucksack made 
of khaki canvas, as opposed 
to the normal ‘37 pattern 
packs; in 45 RM Cdo. these 
were camouflage-painted. 
(This unit’s webbing and 
gaiters were blancocd a light 
green colour as opposed to 
the usual dirt-yellow.) How¬ 
ever, 3(P) Tp. 3 Cdo., for 
example, wore the ‘37 pattern 
large pack conventionally, 
with the small pack hung on 
the left side over the bayonet. 
No. 3 Cdo. also wore a com¬ 
bination of battledress blouse 


with denim trousers, as 
opposed to lull battledress. 

The ‘Battle Jerkin’, also 
referred to as the ‘Assault 
Jacket’, was on issue in small 
numbers to most units, 47 
RM Cdo. being the sole unit 
to be completely equipped. 
This item was thoroughly 
disliked for various reasons, 
although it proved popular 
with units in Italy. No. 46 
RM Cdo. were very unfortu¬ 
nate in that their landing was 
heavily opposed, many land¬ 
ing craft being sunk. The 
Battlejerkin, when soaked, is 
not only very heavy, but 
extremely difficult to remove 
i/i extremis-, no doubt many 
men lost their lives as a result. 
Another set-back for this unit 
was that when it finally 
assembled ashore, only two 
Troops (B and X) were 
intact, and almost all the 
heavy weapons had been lost. 
The capture of Port-en-Bcs- 
sin by 47 RM Cdo. was com¬ 
pleted largely with enemy 
weapons, the unit not being 
fully re-equipped for about a 
month. 

Apart from the conven¬ 
tional canvas bandoliers used 
by all troops, another method 
of carrying small arms 


ammunition was to sew cut- 
down lengths of Vickers gun 
cloth belt to the battledress 
(typically above the map 
pocket or on the outside of 
the blouse sleeves). These 
would contain .303 rounds of 
various types (tracer, 
armour-piercing, ball, etc) 
placed in such a way that the 
fircr could select particular 
types of ammunition in pitch 
darkness. Sniping pairs, in 
particular, found this 
useful < 22 >. 

Considerable effort was 
put into harassment of the 
enemy, particularly by snip¬ 
ing. A simple headdress uti¬ 
lising the camouflage face veil 
was considered sufficient 
camouflage for the task. Dur¬ 
ing static periods snipers fre¬ 
quently operated at extreme 
ranges. However, the No. 4 
Mk.l(T) rifle with telescopic- 
sights was not required in 
every case. The Normandy 
countryside being much 
broken up by hedgerows and 
woodland, the technique 
thought most effective by 
some exponents was to get so 
close to the target that one 
couldn’t miss — it was found 
that the best target shots were 
not always the best snipers. 


In September 1944, 1st SS 
Bdc. were withdrawn to Bri¬ 
tain; meanwhile 4th SS Bde. 
were to secure Walcheren 
Island as part of operations to 
clear the port of Antwerp. At 
this time the brigade con¬ 
sisted of: 41 RM, 47 RM, 48 
RM Cdos., and No. 4 Cdo. 
inclusive of French Troops 
(46 RM Cdo. were trans¬ 
ferred to 1st SS Bde. in lieu of 
No. 4 Cdo. until the end of 
the war). Also attached were 
the Dutch ,23> , Belgian and 
Norwegian troops of No. 10 
IA Commando. The 1 st Cdo. 
Bdc. (all units were retitled in 
December 1944) returned to 
the fray in January 1945. 

All Commando soldiers 
received the Denison smock 
at this time, those in 4th SS 

Members of 48 RM Cdo. after 
crossing the Maas in 194. 5; their 
appearance is typical of the late war 
Commando; note the shell dress¬ 
ings lied to the epaulettes of their 
Denison smocks. One of the right 
hand group has two Eiergranate 
fixed to his waist belt. Almost all 
wear cap badges, the officers differ¬ 
ing hi that the crown was separate 
from the Globe and Laurel. The 
gaiters have been blackened, a defi¬ 
nite post-war trend with RM Com¬ 
mandos. (Royal Marines 
Museum! 





Bde. in time for the Wal- 
cheren assault (Operation 
'Infatuate’), which took place 
on 1 November 1944. No 
greatcoats were issued for use 
in the field, the leather jerkin 
being worn under the Deni¬ 
son for additional protection. 
Every second man carried a 
snowsuit. These were found 
to be impractical as they 
became noisy when frozen, 
making a swishing sound in 
movement similar to that of 
modern plastic water¬ 
proofs (24> . The camouflaged 
wind-proof jacket appeared 
on an individual basis (like 
the Denison in Normandy), 
possibly obtained via the 
52nd Lowland Div., a moun¬ 
tain warfare unit engaged at 
Walcheren. 

At this stage the only 
visible difference between 

■I Tp. No. 3 Cdo. disembarking in 
the United Kingdom just at the end 
of hostilities in Europe. Most of the 
group are wearing the Denison 
smock The SNCO in the centre is 
Sgt. Hampson. On the right is a 
figure in battlcdress still wearing 
the Combined Ops. badge. The 
author has seen no evidence of the 
dagger badge worn by field units 
prior to September 1945, although 
training units may have adopted 
this earlier. (R, Cubit!) 


units was the cap badge worn 
by the individual. Berets 
were worn almost continu¬ 
ously, the steel helmet mak¬ 
ing its last general appearance 
at Walcheren. 

By this time the Dutch Tp. 
had adopted a metal cap 
badge on black ground, the 
cloth beret badge, previously 
worn, going between the 
shoulder title and Combined 
Ops. badge on the left arm. 
(Naturally, unit insignia were 
obscured by the Denison 
smock in action.) Royal Mar¬ 
ines wore their ‘Globe and 
Laurel’, the crown being 
separate in the case of officers 
or WOs. Units cither black¬ 
ened the badge with paint or 
left it to tarnish. (For further 
information on cap badges 
see ‘MP Nos. 10 and 11, arti¬ 
cles cited.) 

Webbing and equipment 
had been generally stan¬ 
dardised, 47 RM Cdo. having 
gratefully relinquished their 
Battle Jerkins by the time of 
Walcheren. However, some 
members of the Norwegian 
Tp. chose to wear these for 
the Walcheren landing, al¬ 
though it is not known if they 
were retained afterwards <25> 
Bren magazine auxiliary 


pouches were still very much 
in use; and the bergen ruck¬ 
sack had generally super¬ 
seded both small and large 
packs by this time. 

A handy item in use in all 
theatres was a golden-yellow 
cloth triangle approximately 
3ft. wide at the base, edged 
with white reinforcing strips, 
and with thumb loops either 
side of the base. The apex was 
squared off and attached to 
the battlcdress collar, round 
the neck. It was normally 
stowed inside the jacket. To 
avoid being strafed when 
friendly aircraft (typically 
Typhoons) were engaging 
enemy positions, the Com¬ 
mando lay down facing the 
enemy, looping his thumbs 
into the base corners and 
extending his arms. Hope¬ 
fully, this would show the 
limit of exploitation of for¬ 
ward troops to aircrew, thus 
avoiding friendly casualties. 

Ml 

To be continued: Part 2 will 
cover Sicily, Italy, the Par East, 
KIN Beach Parties and FOBs, 
and 30 Commando. 

Notes: 

(I) After the Battle, No. 59. dealing 
with St. Nazairc, shows a photo¬ 
graph of a sergeant from No. 5 Cdo. 


who seems to wear, despite instruc¬ 
tions to the contrary, the 'V-shaped' 
fighting knife badge on his left 
shoulder, although it is not possible 
to see this clearly enough to confirm. 

(2) Letter to the author from Col. 
Stuart Chant-Sempil. This weapon is 
also called a ‘Smatchctt’, possibly an 
American term. It saw service in var¬ 
ious units not so much as a weapon, 
but to clear fields of tire, under¬ 
growth and so on. 

(3) The majority of 5 Tp. at this time 
were from the Liverpool Scottish. 
The kilt was of Forbes tartan. Kilts 
continued to be worn with battlc¬ 
dress blouses as walking-out dress — 
e.g. in Italy — by members of No.2 
Cdo. Douglas Fitton of this unit 
wore a kilt of Leslie tartan although 
coming from the KOSB. a Lowland 
regiment: he was given special dis¬ 
pensation for this — as far as the 
author is aware, a unique occurrence. 
He joined No.2 Cdo. after the St. 
Nazairc operation. 

(4) On a contemporary photograph 
in Squadron/Signal's British Com¬ 
mandos in Action, a square of dark 
material can be seen backing the 
badge, probably deep bottle green. 
Another photo in a 1943 publication 
on Combined Operations shows the 
Balmoral/Tam-o'-Shanter devoid of 
any decoration. 

(5) Reference to colour, conversation 
with veterans of 3 Cdo. — possibly a 
result of fading? 

(6) Photograph of the Royal Marine 
'A' Cdo. ostensibly taken in August 
1942 shows curved 'Commando' 
title above arch-shaped Combined 
Ops. badge on both arms. These 
men also wear both cap-comforter 
and FS sidecap, the latter worn as 
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barrack headdress until the adoption 
of the green beret. The author is 
dubious about the date, however, as 
it precedes the introduction of this 
insignia. This unit's webbing was 
blancoed pale green. (The Comman¬ 
dos, Derek Oakley.) 

(7) At one stage with elements of US 
168th Regimental Combat Team 
under command, some of whom 
remained until the end of January 
1943. This may account for the illust¬ 
ration of an apparently locally manu¬ 
factured 6 Cdo. title on US Army 
uniform — sec 'Aff No. 10. 

(8) Considered to be an extremely 
effective combination, the only 
drawback with the Garand being the 
ejection of the clip from the top of 
the weapon as the last round is fired. 
Comments on expenditure of 
ammunition are considered invalid 
by the author, as this is the responsi¬ 
bility of the user, not the weapon; the 
two different kinds of ammunition 
were the main problem vis-a-vis 
resupply. 

(9) Veterans have said that American 
'windbreaker jackets' were also worn 
initially, i.e. M41 field jackets. 

(10) Signal No. 5 1943 

(11) Clash By Nighl, Derek 
Mills-Roberts. 

(12) Although the 'No. 10 Com¬ 
mando’ title was worn by several 
members into 1944 and probably to 

the end of the war, many men wore a 

shortened 'Commando' title, delet¬ 
ing unit number. This may have been 
a result of coming under Polish 
jurisdiction. 

(13) A photograph taken at the end of 
the war shows the curved title being 
worn by the CO of 46 RM Cdo., Lt. 
Col. T.M. Gray, at an investiture. It 



The American Civil War 
Recreated on Screen 
andonthePage 

I n late March this year Edward Zwick’s film Glory 
(UK certificate 15) won two Academy Awards. 
As it is the most widely publicised — and arguably 
the best — historical war film to be released for 
some years, 'MV felt it worth reviewing for readers. 
We couple Stephen Greenhill’s notice with the 
reminiscences of one of the ‘white officers’ recruited 
for the re-created ‘54th Massachusetts Infantry’ 
from among the American Civil War re-enactment 
community; and with a note on a new book pub¬ 
lished at the end of this month which is an impress¬ 
ive tribute to the standards achieved by such re¬ 
enactors in other contexts. 


is likely that all of this unit were 
similarly badged on joining 1st Cdo. 
Brigade. (Marines al War, Ian Dear.) 

(14) Photograph in Tour-Five, David 
Young. 

(15) Photograph in Commando Men, 
Bryan Samain. 

(16) Photograph in British Comman¬ 
dos in Action, Squadron/Signal. 

(17) Maj. De Jonghc of 10 1A Cdo., 
at that time wearing Commando D 
flash, wore parachute wings below 
Combined Ops. badge on right arm, 
as did a corporal of 1 leadquarters Tp. 
3nd members of 6 (Polish) Tp. 10 1A 
Commando. 

(18) Photograph in British Comman¬ 
dos in Action, Squadron/Signal. Also 
worn by members of No.3 
Commando. 

(19) This contributor, who wishes to 
maintain complete anonymity, qua¬ 
lifies his remarks thus; . . . 1 have 
worn it above the left breast pocket 
as it was considered a bit more 
'flash'. There is, of course, some 
room for entitlement to wear it 
there, if one did ops with units who 
wore the sabre wings there. That too 
was forbidden later but often 
ignored.' In Ian Deer's excellent 
book 10 Commando, a member of 3/ 
X Tp. can be seen wearing parachute 
wings with black background mater¬ 
ial on his right forearm. Other 
members of the same troop wear the 
AFV crewman's one-piece combina¬ 
tion, Germany 1945. The former 3/ 
X Tp. member also remarked on cap 
badges ‘ . . . badges would some¬ 
times be changed or worn on a 
whim. The host unit's badge was an 
example of that, if one was attached. 

1 know of a joke 'Free Austria’ 
shoulder badge made by a landlady 
and actually worn (I believe) in 
London.' 

(20) Sgt. Jack Byrne, former SAS, 
did not wear the SAS type parachute 
badge, but the ordinary qualification 
wings. Photograph in The General 
Salutes a Soldier. 

(21) No. 6 Cdo. used these weapons 
into Germany. 

(22) Photograph in Four-Five, David 
Young. 

(23) Some members of the Dutch Tp. 
were involved in Operation ‘Market 
Garden' for duties involving liaison 
and interpretation. 

(24) The snowsuit was of very simi¬ 
lar cut to the camouflaged wind- 
proof suit. 

(25) Photograph in 10 Commando. 
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barski of the Sikorski Institute, and 
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‘Glory’ 

STEPHEN J. 
GREENH1LL 


F ew films about the Ameri¬ 
can Civil War have made 
any reference to the crucial 
role played by the black sol¬ 
diers who made up some ten 
per cent of the Union Army. 
Black recruits eventually 
totalled more than 180,000 
men, of whom 37,300 lost 
their lives. These figures are 
the more impressive when 
one recalls that in December 
1862 Confederate President 
Jefferson Davis proclaimed 
that any negro taken in arms 
against the Confederacy 
would be returned to slavery, 
and any negro taken in 
Federal uniform would be 
summarily put to death. In 
May 1863 the Confederate 
Congress extended the death 
penalty to any white officer 
captured when in command 
of Negro troops. Glory (dir¬ 
ector: Edward Zwick) is thus 
of particular interest. 

The film opens at the battle 
of Antictam in September 
1862, when the young Bosto¬ 
nian, Capt. ..Robert Gould 
Shaw (Matthew Broderick), 
is wounded during an 
advance on Rebel positions in 
the course of the bloodiest 
action of the Civil War. While 
recovering at the home of his 
family, who are prominent 


abolitionists and friends of 
leading Northern black 
figures such as Frederick 
Douglass, Shaw is offered by 
Massachusetts Governor 
Andrew the command of the 
new 54th . Massachusetts 
Infantry, which is to be the 
first black regiment to be 
raised in the North. Shaw 
agrees, and persuades former 
college classmate Cabot 
Forbes (Cary Elwes) to join 
his staff. His first volunteers 
include Searles (Andre 
Braugher), an educated 
young free black and child¬ 
hood friend; Trip (Denzel 
Washington), a cynical 
runaway slave; and Sharts 
(Jihmi Kennedy), a fieldhand 
from South Carolina. 

At Readville Camp, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, the volunteers 
undergo basic drill instruc¬ 
tion at the hands of the tough 
Irish Sgt.Mulcahy (John 
Finch), who has little respect 
for their potential. Shaw's 
problems arc exacerbated by 
the inherent racial prejudice 
of his brother officers; many 
believe that the blacks will be 
incapable of operating effec¬ 
tively under fire. When the 
local Quartermaster delibera¬ 
tely withholds sorely needed 
clothing from men who have 
chosen to serve despite the 
Confederate threat of sum¬ 
mary execution, Shaw is dri¬ 
ven to intervene forcefully to 
secure his regiment's equip¬ 
ment. The eventual arrival of 
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Matthew Broderick as the 25-year- 
old Colonel Robert Could Shaw, 
cotnmander of the 54th Massachu¬ 
setts Infantry, (Tri-Star Pictures 
Inc.) 

Below right: 

Morgan Freeman as Sergeant- 
Major Rawlins of the 54lh Massa¬ 
chusetts. ITri-Star Pictures Inc.) 
Bottom: 

The parade of the 54th Mass, 
through the streets of Boston in 
May 1863, as recreated for the Jihn 
Glory. (Tri-Star Pictures Inc.) 


shoes, uniforms, and imported 
Enfield rifles raises the unit’s 
morale. In May 1863 the 
thousand-strong 54th Massa¬ 
chusetts parade confidently 
through the streets of Boston 
in their first public appear¬ 
ance, cm route for South 
Carolina. 

Into battle 

Shaw soon realises that his 
senior officers secretly intend 
to keep the regiment perma¬ 


nently assigned to labour and 
picket duties away from the 
front lines, and eventually 
resorts to blackmail to win 
them the opportunity to 
prove themselves in battle. 
They acquit themselves well 
in an action on 16 July 1863 at 
James Island, South Carolina. 
However, the real test comes 
when Shaw volunteers to 
lead an assault on Fort 
Wagner, a strong position 
guarding the approaches to 
Charleston harbour which 
has withstood sustained naval 
bombardment. The fort is 
held by some 1,600 Confed¬ 
erates with strong artillery, 
and is only approachable on a 
narrow front along the beach. 
On 18 July Shaw leads his 
600-odd men in an afternoon 
charge along the beach under 
concentrated cannon and rifle 
fire. 

Finned down in the dunes 
until nightfall, the 54th make 
a final desperate assault over 
the dry ditch and up the walls 
of the sand and log fort. 
Many arc killed by point- 
blank artillery and musketry, 
grenades and rockets. The 
fighting on the ramparts is 
decided by bayonets and 
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clubbed muskets. This extra¬ 
ordinary and terrifyingly 
realistic battle sequence alone 
justifies the price of an admis¬ 
sion ticket. The 54th suffered 
44 per cent casualties in the 
actual assault, including Col. 
Shaw; and Sgt.John Carney 
won the first Congressional 
Medal ot Honor awarded to a 
black serviceman (of 17 
awarded to black soldiers and 
sailors during the Civil War). 
The film's epigraph suggests 
that Fort Wagner never fell; 
this is not historically accu¬ 
rate — it was forced to sur¬ 
render two months later after 
saps had been dug up tp the 
walls, and the 54th Massa¬ 
chusetts were present at the 
surrender. . 

Matthew Broderick, a con¬ 
vincing likeness for the 25- 
year-old Shaw, copes well 
with the difficult task of por¬ 
traying a shy and introverted 
young idealist given enor¬ 
mous responsibility. The 


supporting cast is excellent, 
particularly Morgan Freeman 
as ‘John Rawlins’, a grave¬ 
digger whom Shaw first 
meets at Antictam and who is 
destined to become the regi¬ 
ment’s first sergeant-major. 
Kevin Jarre's screenplay was 
based on Lincoln Kirstein's 
book Lay This Laurel, on 
Peter Burchard’s One Gallant 
Rush, and on Shaw's own let¬ 
ters, some of which arc used 
early in the film in 
voice-over. 

Scenes were filmed at 
several historical locations 
including Savannah, the old 
Central Georgia Railroad 
roundhouse in Battlefield 
Park (which represents Read- 
villc Camp), and Myrtle 
Grove Plantation. The two 
Oscars awarded to Glory 
were for cinematography and 
sound, and both seem well 
deserved — the soundtrack is 
noticeably more realistic than 
in most war films. The pro¬ 


duction required thousands 
of extras, and was only made 
possible by the use of re¬ 
enactment groups. Uniforms 
and equipment seem scrupu¬ 
lously accurate, at least for 
Union troops — an American 
costume expert was not quite 
so impressed with the (fairly 
brief) Confederate sequences. 
Initial second-unit work 
began at the 125th anniver¬ 
sary re-enactment of the bat¬ 
tle of Gettysburg in July 
1988. Props included some of 
Robert Gould Shaw’s surviv¬ 
ing possessions; and Fort 
Wagner was realistically rec¬ 
reated onjekyll Island off the 
coast of southern Georgia. 

A feature film is not a 
documentary, and for legiti¬ 
mate dramatic purposes some 
small liberties have been 
taken with history — as in 
every historical film ever 
made. (The only one which 
seems worth mentioning is 
an anachronistic scene in 


which a member of the 54th 
is flogged for a disciplinary 
offence: in fact flogging had 
been abolished in the US 
Army in 1861, and a white 
colonel of a black regiment 
was cashiered for using cor¬ 
poral punishment.) 

None of the minor reserva¬ 
tions can detract from the 
extraordinary quality of this 
film; it is arguably the most 
accurate portrayal of life in a 
Civil War regiment, and of 
the realities of mid-19th cen¬ 
tury battle, ever to reach the 
screen in a major motion pic¬ 
ture. It has set new standards 
which will be difficult to 
equal, let alone surpass. 


4 climatic moment from the night 
hattle scenes on the ramparts of Fort 
Wagner: Maj.Forbes (Cary 

Elwes), Sgl Maj. Rawlins, anti 
Pte.Searles (Andre Brauglter) lit 
by a rotket as they fight for a lodge¬ 
ment on the walls. (Tri-Star Pic¬ 
tures Inc.) 
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One Week of‘Glory’ 


DAVID L.JURGELLA 

D uring the filming of Glory 
the author, a 25-year veter¬ 
an of‘living history'groups and 
for four years an officer in Civil 
War re-enactment events, found 
himself faced with much the same 
task as the original cadre of the 
54th Massachusetts. He arrived 
at Jekyll Island, Georgia, more 
or less ‘on spec'; most of the re¬ 
enactor officers had already been 
placed, and he had little idea 
what might be required of him. 
The week that followed proved 
illuminating. 

O n Jekyll Island I found 
people I knew in the re¬ 
enactment circle already 
working. Brian Pohanka and 
Bill Gwaltney had raised a 
company of the 54th Mass, in 
the Washington DC area; 
other white ‘officers’ and 
black ‘NCOs’ had raised 
companies of black re-enac¬ 
tors in various parts of the 
country, not only to work on 
the film but also in the hope 
of continuing in the hobby 
after it was completed. These 
re-enactors were mostly peo¬ 
ple with commitments, who 
could only stay for part of the 
whole 12 weeks — specifi¬ 
cally, the two weeks’ filming 
| of the battle sequences on Jek¬ 

yll Island — and finding 
enough black volunteers who 
could stay for the whole film¬ 
ing period was a problem. 

Some serving US Army 
personnel from nearby Fort 
Stewart were recruited, and 
required very little training or 
supervision to turn them into 
convincing members of the 
54th Massachusetts. I was 
initially assigned to ‘Com¬ 


pany I’, made up of these 
serving soldiers; but after one 
afternoon I was asked to take 
over ‘Company D’, just 
before the filming of the final 
night battle. The white rc- 
enactor officer who had been 
working with ‘Co.D’ appar¬ 
ently wanted to return to his 
re-enactor company; he did 
not seem too happy. Thus I 
became permanently assigned 
to ‘Co.D’, and with the help 
of my associate Dale Fetzer I 
was given officer’s pay. My 
most realistic experience in 25 
years of ‘living history’ was 
about to begin. 

‘Co.D’ was largely com¬ 
posed of unemployed black 
men hired on in Savannah, 
Georgia and Jacksonville, 
Florida. Some (I never knew 
how many) were in drug 
rehabilitation programmes in 
Jacksonville, and a certain 
number of them may still 
have been using drugs. I was 
advised that mood swings 
and flash arguments over tri¬ 
vial things might be 
expected. Unlike the re-enac¬ 
tors, these extras had to be 
outfitted daily from the 
wardrobe and prop trucks; 
and trained from scratch in 
drill and marching. They also 
had to be supervised like 
regular workers, with atten¬ 
dance sheets, roll calls, and a 
degree of discipline. 

Since I had experience as a 
counsellor, teacher or guide 
in various social and educa¬ 
tional programmes 1 was not 
entirely new to managing 
groups of total strangers. I 
identified the objective for the 
group — the successful film¬ 
ing of each scene; let them 
know what I expected of 


them in the way of obeying 
calls to keep quiet and behave 
like soldiers when the camer¬ 
as were rolling; and told them 
that I didn’t think any of 
them wanted to be part of 
‘screwing up a scene in the 
only film ever made about 
black men fighting for their 
freedom in the Civil War'. I 
told them that for my part, I 
would look out for their 
interests. 

I explained why the re- 
cnactor extras and the officers 
— who were providing all 
their own uniforms and 
equipment, and helping with 
supervision — were being 
paid more than the company 
extras’ S35 per day. 1 was 
unaware of the similarities 
between my own experiences 
and those of ‘Colonel Shaw’ 
until 1 saw the film almost a 
year later: watching it, I saw 
art imitate life. 

The general chaos of the 
scene in which Shaw meets 
his raw recruits mirrored the 
arrival of the black extras by 
bus at the beginning of the 
week. The re-enactors were 
disciplined and motivated; 
the ‘civilian’ extras were 
another matter. Each morn¬ 
ing they had to be organised 
into their companies, and led 
through breakfast — initially, 
a distasteful repast of hot 
dogs and sweet rolls. Then 
they were taken to the prop 
trucks for the issue of arms 
and accoutrements. Though 
‘Co.D’ did not have to wait 
for the 'Blue Suit’, like the 
54th Mass, in the film, we 
were issued equipment infer¬ 
ior to ‘Co. A’, which was con¬ 
tinuously on camera and 
which included the main 
characters. Being ‘deep back¬ 
ground’, our company 



received fake cartridge boxes 
made of blocks of wood with 
leather flaps, and absurdly 
long painted canvas cross¬ 
belts which had to be pinned 
up each day. Weapons were 
Mississippi rifles instead of 
En fields, though sometimes 
with rubber Enfield-type 
bayonets. ‘Co.D’, to their 
disappointment, were not 
taught to shoot the muskets. 
Canteens and cups were also 
non-functioning fakes, which 
led to problems. 

THE PROBLEMS 
OF COMMAND 

While filming the final 
‘charge’ scene on the beach a 
segregated situation deve¬ 
loped. The regiment of white 
rc-enactors, who very much 
wanted to be on camera, in 
fact had little to do in the 
scene; and many lounged 
around, bored and frustrated, 
during long periods of 
‘down’ time. Meanwhile the 
black ‘54th Mass.' were doing 
take after take, often at a full 
run, and getting tired and 
thirsty. As luck would have 
it, the film company water 
and catering point was close 
to the white re-enactors’ loca¬ 
tion, but 100 yards from the 
black troops who were doing 
the hard work. Every time 
‘cut’ was called the black 
troops would start towards 
the water, only to be recalled 
by the cry of ‘places' before 
they could reach it. My own 
canteen was the only functio¬ 
nal one in the company, and 
did not go far when passed 
around. Dehydration was 
becoming a problem, and 
given the preoccupation of 
the film people with their 
main task, it was some time 
before water was finally deli¬ 
vered to the ‘54th’ after 
repeated badgering by myself 
and the other officers. That 
we did so earned us some 
measure of credit with the 
extras, which 1 could not help 
recalling when watching the 
film sequence in which ‘Col. 
Shaw’ finally obtains shoes 
for his men. 

The incident that really 
galvanised the whole ‘54th’ as 
a unit came during the film- 

lsi Sgt.Bill Gwaltney and a 're¬ 
enactor' unit of the 54th Mass. — 

Co.IS, from the Washington DC area. 




ing of another beach scene. 
Dark clouds gathered and the 
wind picked up. Filming was 
postponed, and the white 
regiment was marched off to 
the waiting buses to be driven 
the two miles to the mess 
tents. By the time the ‘54th’ 
was allowed to leave the 
beach it was raining; and wc 
reached the road just in time 


to sec the only two buses pro¬ 
vided to pick up all the re¬ 
enactors and extras driving 
off with the white rc-enactors 
into a violent tropical rain¬ 
storm . . . Somebody had 
miscalculated; but by the 
time the black troops reached 
camp after a soaking two- 
mile march, some men in my 
company were displaying an 


attitude reminiscent of the 
film character ‘Trip’, played 
by Denzel Washington. The 
film company seemed unaw¬ 
are of the effect on morale of 
this kind of careless mistake; 
while some individuals in the 
ranks picked up and exacer¬ 
bated what they chose to 
regard as deliberate discrimi¬ 
nation. Still, our.walk in the 


storm was another common 
experience which helped 
bond olficcrs and extras as a 
group. 

Handling personalties 

My company even provided 
me with a ‘Trip’ of my own, a 
fellow named Robert. Issued 
with a sergeant’s uniform by 
wardrobe before I arrived on 
set, he had taken on much of 
the character of ‘Sgt.Mul- 
cahy’, and took to brow¬ 
beating the other extras 
although he had no real auth¬ 
ority. He resented my arrival 
as 'officer', and was quick to 
inform me that since I could 
not possibly know how to 
them. When the inevitable 

Left: 

Sunrise near the headquarters of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, Get¬ 
tysburg, July 1988 ; cavalrymen 
tend to their mounts in the horse 
lines. (David Schiller) 

Below: 

The heat of the day on Cemetery 
Ridge — Union infantry resist a 
Confederate charge during the third 
day of the 1988 Gettysburg re¬ 
enactment. (David Schiller) 












1st Sgl.Mark Edwards and Capl. 
David jurgeUa (right) with the 
'civilian' extras of Co.D on the 
lieaih atjtkyll Island. 


confrontation arose my more 
low-keyed approach to lea¬ 
dership was endorsed both by 
the film company and the 
men. 1 gave Robert a specific 
task to save his face, and he 
grudgingly co-operated. I 
heard after 1 had left the set he 
broke somebody’s nose in 
another argument, so I 
believe 1 managed him reaso¬ 
nably well during my time 
with ‘Co.D’. 

I even had the invaluable 
help of a man like ‘Rawlins’, 
the Morgan Freeman char¬ 
acter in the film. An older 
man who had been through 
the drug rehab programme, 
he had worked with some of 
the other men before coming 
to the film. He was a source 
of insight into the men’s feel¬ 
ings and concerns, and sug¬ 
gested ways in which I could 
alleviate difficulties before 
insoluble problems arose. 

The film’s contrast 
between the well trained and 
disciplined 54th Mass., and 
the red-trousered ‘contra¬ 
bands’ they encounter in 
South Carolina, was reflected 
on the set in relations 
between the black re-enactor 
companies and the units of 
‘civilian’ extras like ‘Co.D’. 
The re-enactors, who 
camped in military- style 
Civil War tents in the camp¬ 
ground areas reserved for 
them, did not seem to want 
any social contact with the 
‘civilian’ extras, who were 
billeted in motels nearby. 
Most of the former were 
working professionals or col¬ 
lege students, and at times 1 


sensed that they were embar¬ 
rassed by the predominantly 
unemployed ‘civilian’ extras. 
Security was a problem with 
some of the latter, and a few 
Mississippi rifles did find 
their way to Savannah pawn¬ 
shops. The attitude of some 
local white rc-cnactors did 
not help a difficult situation. 

By the middle of the week, 
having lived through these 
situations, the men ot ‘Co.D’ 
and I began to work together 
as a unit, and pride began to 
surface. The men asked to be 
taught the drill and tactics 
which were already familiar 
to the rc-cnactors. When time 
allowed 1 taught them the 
complete ‘manual of arms’, 
‘company into line’, and 
‘inarching by the flank’. 1 was 
joined by Sgt. Mark Edwards, 
a black re-enactor who helped 
me as my First Sergeant. At 
the end of the week, before 
heading out to the beach for 
the final night’s filming, 1 
thanked ‘Co.D’ for their 
efforts and told them I was 
proud to have been associated 
with the film, and with them. 
They responded with ‘three 
cheers for the Captain’, and 
marched over the boardwalk 
with feet stamping in time 
to a chant of ‘Company D, 
Company D, . . . ’ 

For most of these men their 
part in the filming may have 
been a highlight in their lives. 
For myself, I had the pride of 
knowing that after four years 
‘playing’ an officer among re¬ 
enactors, I was able to lead 
men in a real situation. 
Though l went on to work 
for another two weeks at 
Jonesboro during the Antie- 
tam sequence, it was my 
week with ‘Co.D’ on Jekyll 
Island that 1 will always 
remember as my moment of 
Glory. 


Book Preview 

I t will not surprise anyone 
who has seen what Ameri¬ 
can Civil War re-enactment 
groups can achieve to learn 
that the opportunity was 
taken to film second-unit 
material for Glory at the Get¬ 
tysburg 125th anniversary 
event. Anyone who has never 
seen the extraordinary effects 
of which these groups are 
capable at major re-enact¬ 
ments will have his eyes 
opened by the remarkable 
photographs in a new book 
out at the end of the month: 
The American Civil War Rec¬ 
reated itt Colour Photographs , 
by Dr.David Th.Schiller. 

David Schiller is best 
known as editor of the inter¬ 
national gun magazine Visier, 
published in Stuttgart. But he 
is also keenly interested in the 
whole ‘living history’ move¬ 
ment; and took part in a 
number of the main Civil 
War events during the 125th 
anniversary scries. Flis colour 
photographs cover a wide 
variety of subjects, from the 
huge camping grounds and 
the activity along ‘sutler’s 
row’ to major battle rc-cnact- 
ments involving literally 
thousands of uniformed men, 
hundreds of horses, and 
scores of full-size working 
cannon. The book offers 
more than 100 colour photos, 
many striking individual stu¬ 
dies contrasting with double 
page spreads capturing the 
excitement of major 
encounters. They are a fitting 
tribute to the patience and 
dedication of the 15.1XM) or so 
rc-cnactors who took part in 
the anniversary meetings. 

Schiller’s introductory text 
is also fascinating. We cer¬ 
tainly had no idea that the 
first Civil War re-enactment 


took place in 1903, and that 
the participants were actual 
veterans — 430 survivors of 
Mahone’s Confederate brig¬ 
ade, who refought an episode 
of their own part in the ‘battle 
of the Crater’ at Petersburg 
40 years before. Schiller also 
pays full tribute to the part 
unwittingly played in the 
birth of the modern hobby by 
the shooters of the North- 
South Skirmish Association; 
the statistics — and the pho¬ 
tos — of their huge annual 
meetings are extraordinary to 
European eyes. 

The high standards of 
accuracy in turn-out, and ot 
disciplined behaviour, en¬ 
forced by the organisers of 
the 125th anniversary series 
were described in an early 
issue of this magazine (sec 
‘;V/f No.5, ‘The Fourth Bat¬ 
tle of Bull Run’); Schiller’s 
photos fully bear out these 
enviable achievements. To 
us, however, the most attrac¬ 
tive pictures arc those which 
could only have been taken in 
America: the massed forma¬ 
tions of rc-cnactors 
manoeuvring across the 
actual terrain of the War 
Between the States. No Eur¬ 
opean group or association of 
groups could assemble any¬ 
thing approaching these 
numbers of uniformly cos¬ 
tumed and equipped troops; 
and to see a misty morning 
photo of a regiment of 800 
men in close formation 
drawn up in a cornfield is 
positively eerie. As David 
Schiller writes: 

‘More than once ... the 
ultimate goal of re-enacting 
was reached: that fleeting 
moment when a level of auth¬ 
enticity is achieved which 
really docs transport the par¬ 
ticipant back in time. At such 
moments, if only for a few 
seconds, I had a direct 
encounter with history . . . 
the door opened, and I 
stepped through it into that 
other time.’ ^ 

The American Civil War Recreated in 
Colour Photographs, by Dr. David 
Th. Schiller, published July 1990 by 
Windrow & Greene Ltd.; 96 pages, 
colour illustrations throughout; 
ISBN 1-872004-40-7; £12.95 (UK); 
available in the USA from Motor- 
books International, BO Box 2, 729 
Prospect Avenue, Osceola, Wl 
54020. 
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Uniforms of the Boer Forces, 1899-1902 (2) 



ERWIN A. SCHMIDL 
Paintings by PETER DENNIS 


Above: 


Sgt.H.van der Move of the veld- 
telegrafic, wearing the Dutch hus¬ 
sar-style uniform introduced in 
1896. The sky blue piping and 
pointed cuffs were common to all 
members of the artillery, whereas 
the blue collar and shoulder straps 
denoted the signals section, as did 
the plain buttons and yellow arm 
badge. As a senior ,\'CO, ran der 
Metre wears an officer's-style stiff 
dark blue cap with sky blue piping. 
(Transraal Archives Depot, 
Pretoria) 


was now known. There were 
four ‘riding’ or field bat¬ 
teries (l) as well as a mountain 
artillery section (2) , and 22 


I n the first part of this article (‘M/’ No. 23) we 
described and illustrated the clothing and wea¬ 
pons of the ‘commandos’ who made up the bulk of 
the Boer forces. In this second part we deal with the 
regular forces of the Boer republics: the artillery and 
police units, as well as the medical service. In both 
republics there had been early attempts to establish 
regular and militia units, but after the Boer victories 
in the First Anglo-Boer War, 1880-81, a ‘commando 
myth’ ensured that the regular forces were kept 
small and understrength. Nonetheless, they greatly 
contributed to the Boers’ successes in the Second 
Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1902. 


Left: 

Two field telegraphists of the 
Transvaal artillery, posing with 
their heliograph in a Pretoria stu¬ 
dio. Both wear the light-coloured 
field dress with sky blue facings and 
yellow buttons. Note the Austrian- 
style field caps, and the lack of the 
arm-of-service badge which sig¬ 
nallers usually wore on their left 
upper sleeves. Black hoots complete 
their outfit. (Transvaal Archives 
Depot, Pretoria) 


THE TRANSVAAL 
STAATSARTILLERIE 

This was the strongest and 
perhaps the best-known of 
the ‘regular’ forces. In the 
1870s, among several volun¬ 
teer corps established by 
reformist president Thomas 
F. Burgers (1834-1881) was 
the ‘Baeterie Dingaan’. It was 
commanded by Capt. Otto 
Ricdl, a German, and con¬ 
sisted of four Krupp moun¬ 
tain guns. Plans for a regular 
artillery and gendarmerie 
force were foiled when the 
Transvaal was annexed by 
Britain in 1877. 

When the country regained 
her independence in 1881, an 
artillery and a mounted police 
unit were established. These 
were amalgamated in 1882 
under the name of Transvaalse 
Arlillerie-Korps (also known 
as the 'Transvaalse Skutter- 
korps)', later known as the 
‘Rijdettdc Artillerie en Politic 
Corps'. Phis force consisted 
of a commandant (lieutenant- 
colonel), two lieutenants, and 
70 men, and was responsible 
for defending and policing 
the republic, supervising the 
building of roads, handling 
the natives, forming guards 
of honour, acting as escorts 
for the president and as ser¬ 
vants for the Transvaal parlia¬ 
ment, and rounding up run¬ 
away horses. Most of their- 
guns were better-suited to 
equip a museum than a fight¬ 
ing force. Yet by 1885 they 
contemplated reducing this, 


their only regular unit, to 
some 30-odd men! 

The Jameson Raid of 1895- 
96 came as a great shock and, 
in 1896, the artillery corps was 
expanded to about 400 men. In 
1897 Cmdt. S.P. E. Trichardt 
became commander of the 
Staatsartillerie , as the force 






Maxim-Nordenfcldt ‘pom¬ 
pom’ quick-firing guns 
(37mm) and about 30 Maxim 
machine guns To equip 
the newly-built forts around 
Pretoria and Johannesburg 
the artillery obtained four 
155mm Creusot siege guns 
(known as ‘Long Toms') and 
four 120mm Krupp howitzers 
which were organized into a 
fortress artillery section 141 . 
Both mounted and fortress 
artillery were commanded by 
a major. 

The Staatsartillerie had 
about 50 modern guns (not 
counting the smaller calibre 
weapons) when war broke 
out in 1899. By 1899 the 
corps consisted of about 650 
men, all ranks, and abotit 250 
reservists. The small field 
telegraph section had two 
officers and 65 other ranks. 

At the beginning of hostili¬ 
ties in 1899 the artillery was 
divided into three groups, the 
strongest joining the army 
invading Natal and the other 
two being sent to Mafeking 
and the Eastern border 
respectively Friend and 
foe alike praised the bravery 
of the gunners. 

Two different types of 
uniform were worn. The 
‘Austrian’ uniforms intro¬ 
duced around 1890 consisted 
of dark blue tunics with one 
row of six yellow buttons, 
two hip pockets, and sky blue 
facings, and sky blue Aus- 
trian-style caps for other 
ranks. For summer and field 
dress, sand-coloured (some¬ 
times referred to as mouse- 
grey) uniforms of similar cut 
were worn, which were still 
in use by the time of the 
Second Anglo-Boer War. 
Officers wore dark blue 
patrol jackets, hussar style, 
with gold piping and black 
frogging. Badges of rank 
were Austrian six-pointed 
stars on the collar, in silver 
for officers and in white for 


Note this gunner's black pouch hell 
with 'ZAR' cypher, sword and sa¬ 
bretache, The busby dates this pho¬ 
tograph to the immediate pre-war 
period, as do tlte round cuffs intro¬ 
duced in 1898. Gunners wore black 
velvet collars and black twisted 
shoulder cords. Note sky blue pip¬ 
ing of tunic and breeches, and hus¬ 
sar-style black boots. (Courtesy 
SADT Archives, Pretoria) 


other ranks, although the lat¬ 
ter were soon given gold 
chevrons worn on both lower 
arms. White tropical helmets 
were also worn, as were 
slouch hats for field dress. 

In 1896 new ‘black’ (in rea¬ 
lity, very dark blue) hussar- 
style dress uniforms of Dutch 
pattern were introduced. 
These had three rows of yel¬ 
low buttons, black hussar- 
style frogging, black velvet 
collars, black twisted 
shoulder cords and sky blue 
pointed cuffs. In 1898 it was 
decided to adopt round dark 
blue cuffs instead, piped sky 
blue; by 1899 both versions 
were still in use. A suggestion 
to replace the black frogging 
colour with red (a more typi¬ 
cal artillery colour) was never 
carried out. 

Breeches (long pantalon 
trousers for the fortress artil¬ 
lery) were dark blue, piped 
sky blue, and worn with 
black hussar boots. There 
were dark blue greatcoats, 
piped sky blue (6 \ and a sim¬ 
ple white linen uniform for 
stable duty. Some photo¬ 
graphs show a form of 
undress tunic, cut like the 
British khaki frock, worn by 
Transvaal gunners in the 


field, with a low standing col¬ 
lar with gilt bursting-grenade 
insignia, and pleated breast 
pockets, presumably of dark 
blue. 

For dress, a white helmet 
with eight-pointed star badge 
was worn, which could be 
fitted with a white plume for 
review order. In 1898-99 it 
was decided to replace the 
helmet, since it was impracti¬ 
cal and ‘too English,’ and to 
adopt a black hussar-style 
busby instead, with white 
upright plume, red bag, and a 
badge of crossed cannons 
beneath a bursting grenade. 
This busby was considered 
not only cheaper than the hel¬ 
met (lasting three years 
instead of one) but also — 
oddly enough — more practi¬ 
cal and better suited to the 
South African conditions <7) . 

A crossed cannon badge 
was worn on the black sabre¬ 
tache, surmounted by the let¬ 
ters ‘SA’ ( Staatsartillerie ). 
There was a black leather 
pouch bearing the yellow 
metal letters ‘SA’ or a cypher 
‘ZAR’ which was worn on a 
black pouch belt across the 
shoulder. 

The field telegraph section 
had sky blue collars and 



shoulder straps, as well as 
plain buttons instead of the 
gunners’ pattern with crossed 
cannon. Administrative per¬ 
sonnel had red facings, while 
medics had black. Telegra¬ 
phists, medics, musicians and 
administrative personnel had 
their respective badges on the 
left upper sleeves. NCOs’ 
rank badges consisted of one 
to three gold chevrons on the 
forearms while fouriers had 
two gold chevrons on the 
upper arm. For undress and 
in the field the gunners 
retained their sky blue Aus¬ 
trian field caps with folding 
sides (cut like the German 
Bergmiitze caps of later wars), 
with a ‘ZAR’ cockade of yel¬ 
low metal and a black leather 
visor. Alternatively a slouch 
hat could be worn, with the 
right brim held up by an ‘SA’ 
badge. By 1899 this appears 
usually to have been replaced 
by an ‘A’, a small grenade 
badge or a simple button. 
Occasionally, blue puggarees 
with white polka-dots were 
worn. 

The officers’ frogged 
tunics were more elaborate 
than the men’s, with black 
braiding and yellow buttons 
or black olives. Officers had 
gold piping along the black 
velvet collar, while staff 
officers had gold collars and 
gold braid on the cuffs. Both 
had gold twisted shoulder 
cords. Rank was denoted by 
one to three six-pointed silver 
stars on the collar, Austrian 
style (the lieutenant-adjutant, a 
rank between that of captain 
and first lieutenant, had one- 
gold and one silver star). The 
highest rank was that of com¬ 
mandant (lieutenant-colonel), 
although Cmdt.Gcn. Joubert 
wore a variation of this 
uniform, with four stars on 
the braided collar (K) . 

For full dress officers wore 
black leather pouch belts with 
yellow-metal lion’s head, 
chains and embossed yellow 
‘studs’. Officers’ sabretaches 
had an eagle badge above the 
crossed cannon. Officers and 
higher-ranking NCOs had 
stiff black caps (blue for 
NCOs) in addition to helmet 
or busby, again following the 
Austrian model. Adjutant- 
onder-offtciercn (warrant 

officers) wore officers’ 




. 






uniforms, but with a button 
on the collar instead of the 
officers’ silver stars and with 
three buttons on the pointed 
cuffs. 

As early as 1895 Capt.P. 
Erasmus had suggested that 
officers should be allowed to 
wear light-coloured field 
uniforms which they were 
willing to obtain at their own 
expense, as the dark blue 
patrol jackets were unsuited 
to the African climate <9) . 
Khaki field uniforms with 
black piping and stars on the 
collar were introduced before 
the war; surviving examples 
confirm several variations. 
Possibly similar uniforms 
would have been given to 
other ranks as well, but by 
the outbreak of war in 1899 
they still wore the old Aus- 
trian-style field uniforms. 

Gunners and officers alike 
wore sabres, sometimes even 
m the field, although carbines 
and revolvers were the wea¬ 
pons normally used. Several 


types of bandolier existed. 

Photographs show that a 
great variety of uniforms and 
combinations were worn in 
the field, including civilian 
dress. The stock of uniforms 
appears to have been quickly 
exhausted, as a number of 
additional men were enrolled 
in late 1899. Often uniform 
jackets (cither the sand-col¬ 
oured field type or the dark 
blue dress ones) were worn 
with civilian trousers and a 
variety of footwear. The caps 
were usually replaced by 
slouch hats. When the Boers 
switched to guerrilla warfare 
in late 1900 they lost or des¬ 
troyed most of their guns, 
and the gunners, together 
with the remaining police¬ 
men, became mounted 
infantry. 

THE ORANGE FREE 

STATE ARTILLERY 
_ CORPS _ 

The Free State artillery dated 
back to 1857, but it was only 


in 1880, when former Ger¬ 
man NCO Friedrich W.R. 
Albrecht (1848-1926) was 
seconded to this unit with the 
rank of captain, that the gun¬ 
ners began to outnumber the 
band. Still, the corps was 
smaller than the Transvaal 
one: in 1899 it had five 
officers and 159 other ranks; 
including the reservists the 
total strength was some 400 
men. Apart from some odd 
pieces and five Armstrong 9- 
pdr. (78.5mm) field guns, the 
Free Staters had 14 L/27 
Krupp 75mm field guns, 
which were slightly outdated 
by 1899. They still used black 
powder charges, which made 
concealment very difficult. 
There were also three 
machine guns and one 37mm 
pom-pom. As in the Trans¬ 
vaal, there was a signals and 
telegraph section as well as a 
band. 

During the war Albrecht, 
by then a major, gained a 
remarkable reputation for 


mixed battery of the Transvaal 
Staatsartillcrie photographed dur¬ 
ing the first days oj the war. From 
right to left are: three Maxim ma¬ 
chine guns (one without water jack¬ 
et): four 'pom-poms' (with 
shields): a 75mm Creusot quick- 
firinggun; and what appears to he 
an old howitzer. Despite the poor 
quality of the picture, various 
orders of dress can he identified. Of 
the officers standing in the centre of 
the picture, one wears the greatcoat, 
while the man to his left wears the 
officers' khaki field uniform. Some 
of the gunners wear uniforms, 
while a'number are in 'civvies'. 
(South African National Museum 
of Military History, Johannesburg) 

I.eft: 

This interesting photograph, taken 
near Ladysmith in early 1900, 
shows the crew of a 120mm Krupp 
howitzer, hour oj the gunners wear 
the Transvaal Staatsartilleric's 
light-coloured 'Austrian'field dress 
while Iii'H appear to wear either 
civilian or dark blue uniform 
trousers. Note the big pouch worn 
on the belt of the man on the left. 
The man next to him, in civilian 
clothes, has his hat brim fixed by a 
small grenade badge, while the 
gunner sitting in front of him has a 
brass letter 'A' instead. The two 
men silting in front wear civilian 
clothes — note the different foot¬ 
wear: the man in the centre has 
leather gaiters, while his pipe- 
smoking friend has tucked his 
trousers into his socks. (Trimmel 
Collection) 


himself and for his men. The 
main body of the Free State- 
artillery served with Gen. 
Cronje’s army at Kimberley 
and Magcrsfontcin and had to 
surrender at Paardeberg in 
February 1900; but individual 
guns continued to serve with 
the commandos, some of the 
gunners staying in the field 
throughout the war. 

Earlier uniforms had fol¬ 
lowed British patterns, but 
Maj. Albrecht introduced 
Prussian uniforms made in 
Berlin which closely fol¬ 
lowed the Prussian artillery 
uniforms and included the 
Pickelhaube with ball finial. 
Tunics were dark blue with 
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eight yellow buttons and 
black facings with orange 
(instead of the German red) 
piping, and two orange Lit- 
zen on collar and cuffs. 
Shoulder straps were orange 
with yellow grenades. In 
review order the helmet was 
worn with an orange and 
white plume. For undress, 
the gunners had a German- 
type dark blue cap with 
orange piping, black leather 
visor, and a badge of the Free- 
State coat of arms. 


Below centre: 

Nobody should claim that all Bom 
had a penchant for simple and prac¬ 
tical uniforms! Capt.du Toil of the 
Transvaal artillery in full dress, 
including the bushy introduced in 
1899, but still with the pre-1898 
sky blue pointed cuffs. Note black 
pouch belt with studs and chains, 
and gold braiding on tunic and 
trousers. (SADT Archives, 
Pretoria) 

Below: 

Two officers of the Transvaal 
Staatsarullerie in the late 1890s. 
The second lieutenant (left) wears 
regulation stiff cap and patrol jack¬ 
et-type tunic with black velvet col¬ 
lar and gold shoulder cords; note the 
single six-pointed gold stars of his 
rank. The first lieutenant on the 
right wear a non-regulation un¬ 
iform, including a blue sidecap with 
coat-of-arms badge, and a jacket, 
probably dark blue, with black col¬ 
lar (note grenade badge) and 
twisted shoulder cords. (Africana 
Museum, Johannesburg) 


Corporals appear to have 
worn one chevron on the 
upper right sleeve, while ser¬ 
geants had gold braid around 
collar and cuffs, and sergeant- 
majors had in addition a coat- 
of-arms badge on each side of 
the collar. Officers had simi¬ 
lar tunics with epaulettes for 
full dress, and hussar-style 
braided jackets of a slightly 
lighter blue for undress. 
Officers’ rank insignia were 
German-style shoulder 

boards. Trousers were black, 
piped orange along the 
seams. For parade dress 
officers had silver sashes and 
shoulder belts, following the 
Prussian pattern. Gunners 
wore white waist belts, and 
white pouch belts across the 
left shoulder. All ranks had 
German sabres, with orange 
swordstraps (officers had 
silver). 

In the field a khaki-grey 
uniform was worn, piped 
black, with black collar and 
apparently orange shoulder 
straps piped black. Although 
a corresponding field cap 


existed, modelled on the Ger¬ 
man I'ellerkappe, most gun¬ 
ners wore slouch hats in the 
field, complete with the usual 
brass coat-of-arms badges 
(inside a laurel wreath for 
officers) and, with according 
to some sources, orange pug¬ 
garees. Officers wore simple 
khaki civilian jackets in the 
field, with no insignia except 
shoulder straps in some cases 
— up to 1899 officers were 
expected to wear their blue 
undress tunics as patrol jack¬ 
ets in the field (l0) . Otto von 
Lossbcrg, a German-Ameri- 
can volunteer officer, 
recounted that in his khaki 
jacket he was once mistaken 
for a British officer and drew 
fire from a group of trigger- 
happy Boers — who missed. 
Unlike the Transvaal artil¬ 
lery, the Free Staters appear 
not to have worn their blue 
uniforms in the field; only the 
dark blue greatcoats were 
occasionally worn (U) . 

As the Free State commis¬ 
sariat had failed to provide 
adequate stores, the gunners 
were issued with civilian 
clothes from late 1899 on, 
although these proved more 
expensive and less durable 
than the khaki uniforms. 
Otto von Lossbcrg recalled 
that in their mixed clothing, 
their red and white blankets 
and jauntily coloured suit¬ 
cases tied to wagons and 
limbers, the gunners resem¬ 
bled a circus troupe rather 


than a military unit. 

Officers appear to have 
taken their sabres into the 
field, even if they did not 
actually carry them at all 
times. When Lt. Andersen 
was taken prisoner by the 
British in late 1900 he was 
asked whether lie had ever 
used his sabre in the field. He 
answered; ‘Yes, three times, 
on the backs of some reluc¬ 
tant burghers!’ (l2) 

In addition to the guns 
listed above, according to 
contemporary British intelli¬ 
gence reports the Boers cap¬ 
tured no less than 48 British 
pieces, among them 26 15- 
pdr. BL, 11 12-pdr. BL and 
seven 2'/2in. RML mountain 
guns, and seven Vickers 
Maxim 37mm pom-poms (13 ‘. 
Most of these were manned 
by gunners from the two 
artillery services. 

THE POLICE UN I TS 

The Transvaal Police 

Commonly known as the 
‘ZARPs\ from the abbrevia¬ 
tion for Zitici Afrikaanse Rij- 
dettde Polilie (S.A. Mounted 
Police), this unit had emerged 
in 1896 from the common 
artillery and police force 
already mentioned. Headed 
by Kommissaris Daniel E. 
Schutte (1854-1911), there 
were 1,545 all ranks, of 
whom some 800 served in 
Johannesburg and 310 in 
Swaziland (a Transvaal pro¬ 
tectorate at the time). There 
were mounted and foot sec¬ 
tions; some 200 black African 
auxiliary policemen serving 
on foot arc not included in the 
above numbers,, as they did 
not serve in the war. In 
October 1899, 400 (mainly 
unmarried) policemen from 
Johannesburg were called up 
for service in the field under 
Maj. Gerard M.J. van Dam 
(1855-1940). These saw 
action on the Natal front and 
later in the Transvaal, gaining 
fame for their stand at the 
battle of Belfast in August 
19(H), where they suffered 
heavy losses. The Swaziland 
Mounted Police fought 
attached to the Swaziland 
commando (l4) . 

The police had very dark 
blue uniforms with yellow 
buttons. The small caps (with 
brass ’ZAR’ cypher in front) 
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could be exchanged for white 
tropical helmets for parades. 
In the field the dress jackets 
were rarely worn, but photo¬ 
graphs show policemen 
wearing a simple dark blue 
undress jacket, braided black, 
with hook-and-eye fastening. 
Usually policemen wore the 
brass letters ‘ZAR’ on the 
right side of their collars (on 
the left side there was space 
for the policeman’s number). 
NCOs had white chevrons 
on their right upper arms 
(two chevrons for corporals, 
three for sergeants, and four 
for sergeant-majors). 

Officers wore similar 
uniforms, with Austrian- 
stylc rank badges on the col¬ 
lar, as in the artillery. In the 
field most policemen wore 
civilian clothes of sand or 
khaki colour. In peacetime 
the policemen were equipped- 
with sword, baton, and 
revolver. When they took to 
the field they received Mauser 
rifles instead of their old Mar- 


The Prussian influence on the un¬ 
iforms of the Free Slate artillery is 
clearly shown in this photograph, 
with the dark blue fill dress un¬ 
iform in contrast to the khaki field 
uniform. The cap worn by the gun¬ 
ner on the right appears to be the 
blue type, with black band and or¬ 
ange piping, although a khaki ver¬ 
sion existed as well. Surviving ex¬ 
amples of the blue cap have coat-of- 
arm badges instead of the orange- 
white- orange cockade shown here, 
which was usually worn on the 
khaki caps only. Note the white 
belts, and the curious short sword 
worn by the soldier in field dress. 
(A.B. Walmsley Collection) 

tini-Hcnrys and left the 
sabres at home. As usual, 
ammunition was carried in 
bandoliers. 

The Johannesburg Special 
Police 

At the outbreak of war most 
goldmines in the Witwatcrs- 
rand area had to close down 
while a number of policemen 
were called up for military 
service. To prevent the now 
jobless foreigners from join¬ 
ing the Boer forces, and at the 


Captions to colour plates 

(1) A corporal of the Transvaal 
Staatsartilleric in the 1890s regu¬ 
lation field uniform; the blue cap 
and khaki tunic still show Austrian 
influence. A tunic in the Welch 
Regiment Museum in Cardiff is of 
sand-coloured corduroy cloth, al¬ 
though photos suggest that some 
were of khaki drill. Note character¬ 
istic reinforcement of the breeches. 
Other ranks had a pressed metal cap 
cockade, with ‘ZAR' stamped 
through, showing black. NCO's 
gold chevrons were wont on both 
lower arms. The bandolier shown 
was regulation issue; all gunners 
were armed with Mauser rifles. 

(2) This second lieutenant wears 
the Staatsartilleric officers' khaki 
field dress introduced shortly before 
the war. The black piping of the 
collar, shoulder cords and Austrian 
knot cuff design is as on the blue 
dress uniform. There were several 
variations — note the fiat, blank 
metal buttons on this example, 
based on a jacket worn by Lt.du 
Toil which is now in the Africana 
Museum, Johannesburg. The Aus- 
trian-pattem stiff officers' cap 
shown was rarely worn in the field, 
being replaced by a slouch hat worn 
by all ranks. Officers had elaborate 
hat cockades in gold thread, with 
'ZAR' in gold in the black centre. 
Note wooden holster which doubled 
as a stock for the Mauser, the bin¬ 
ocular case, and the buttoned 
gaiters. The viry dark grey over¬ 
coat had two rows of gilt buttons 
and a black velvet collar piped light 
blue; the small sky blue paroli col¬ 
lar patches followed the Austrian 
pattern. Sky blue piping ran down 
the front and around the cuffs and 
pocket flaps. To his right is the 
coat-of-arms of the Transvaal. 

(3) 'This Staatsartilleric warrant 
officer wears a typical combination 
of slouch hat, blue dress tunic, cord 
breeches and boots. Warrant officers 
wore officers' tunics, but with a 
plain button on the collar instead of 
the stars and with three buttons on 
the pointed cuffs of the 1896 un¬ 
iforms. It is unclear how this 
changed when the round cuffs were 
introduced in 1898. Note that this 
senior NCO is fully equipped with 
Mauser carbine, revolver, ammu¬ 
nition bandolier and revolver am¬ 
munition pouch. (From a photo 
taken in 1899.) 

(4) A Transvaal gunner, showing 
details of the dark blue, almost 
black braided hussar-style dress tu¬ 
nic. Copied from a surviving ex¬ 
ample in the Bloemfontein War 
Museum oj the Boer Republics, 
this tunic must have belonged to a 
signaller, as shown by the plain 
blue collar and shoulder straps — 
instead of the gunners' black velvet 
collar and twisted shoulder cords — 
although it lacks the signallers ’ arm 
badge. The simple pouch, from the 
same source, may be a signaller's 
item since the gunners ' version was 


overleaf: 

more elaborate. The hat with the 
single letter ‘A' is from a photo of 
1899; pre-war photos snow an 
'SA‘ badge. 

(5) A variation of the officers' field 
uniform made from khakicorduroy, 
with no braid hut with the gunners' 
dress buttons. There are six large 
buttons down the front, with 
smaller buttons for the shoulder 
straps and pocket flaps. The three 
small stars denote a captain IFrom 
Capt Kroon's jacket in the Fort 
Klappcrkop military museum, 
Pretoria.) 

(6) An Orange Free Stale gunner 
in field uniform. The hat followed 
the Prussian pattern; in the khaki 
field dress version the coat-of-arms 
badge was replaced by the pressed 
metal cockade worn by (8). The 
simple khaki field jacket is piped 
black with (probably) orange 
shoulder straps piped black. The 
combination of khaki jacket and 
black trousers piped orange is con¬ 
firmed by photos, although khaki 
trousers piped black also existed. 

(7) A Transvaal police sergeant 
wearing the typical dark blue un¬ 
dress jacket, braided black, with the 
white chevrons of his rank on the 
right sleeve only. Note fiat blue cap 
with the interwoven ‘ZAR' badge, 
these letters also worn on the right 
collar. The policeman's individual 
number could he worn on the left 
collar but photos confirm that this 
was not always done. I From photos 
and actual examples in the Police 
Museum, Pretoria and the Vryheid 
Local Museum in Natal.) 

(8) Lt. Andersen of the Orange 
Free State artillery, from a photo 
taken in Pretoria in May I9IX). 
Officers of the OFS artillery had 
no proper field uniform and were 
expected to wear blue patrol jack¬ 
ets, British fashion. In 1899 they 
adopted various forms of civilian 
khaki jacket, usually worn without 
insignia. Lt. Andersen always wore 
a small ribbon in the slate colours 
on his jacket, and had shoulder 
hoards with the pips of his rank 
added as well, although this was 
probably an exception rather than 
the rule. Above his head is the coat- 
of-arms of the Orange Free State 

(9) This ambulance medic wears a 
‘tropicalized’ German Red Cross 
uniform in kltakt. Note typical 
brassard, a Red Cross badge was 
worn on both slouch hat and white- 
topped peaked cap. Also visible, on 
the cap band and turned-up brim of 
the slouch hat, are the black-while- 
red German cockades. 

(10) This nurse from a Dutch am¬ 
bulance wears the dress which, with 
slight variations, was worn by 
nurses from all the international 
ambulances. It did not differ much 
Jrom outfits worn by British nurses. 
(From a photo showing Dc Hol- 
landsche Ambulans in Fleidel- 
berg, Transvaal, in early 1900.) 


continued on page 28 
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Above: 

A 'ZARP' standing m front of 
President Kruger's house in Pretor¬ 
ia. While the white helmets with 
spike, badge and chain were strictly 
ceremonial items, the simple dark 
blue jackets shown here were also 
worn in the field by Transvaal poli¬ 
cemen. Just visible are the black 
braid on the jacket front and cuffs, 
and the letters ZAR' on the right 
collar. (AJricana Museum, 
Johannesburg) 

Abovel right: 

Gunner and officer of the Tree State 
artillery in the field, early 1900. 
The man on the left wears the 
khaki field uniform piped black, 
albeit with a rather curious narrow- 
brimmed hat sporting the coat-of- 
arms badge. On the right Lt.An¬ 
dersen wears a typical civilian 
khaki jacket. On the hat he wears 
his officer’s coal-of-arms badge 
(with laurel wreath), and on his 
left breast a small ribbon in the 
colours of the Tree State. Note his 
dark buttoned gaiters and his sword. 
(AM. Walmsley Collection) 



same time to protect the 
mines, the mine administra¬ 
tors, in co-operation with the 
European consuls, raised a 
special police unit. This was 
not to be used in the field and, 
being funded by the mine 
companies, fell outside the 
control of the Boer govern¬ 
ment. The special police were 
loosely organised on ‘natio¬ 
nal’ lines, with French, Aus¬ 
trian and other sub-units. 

They wore ‘yellow- 
brown’ (khaki) uniforms, 
presumably of British pat¬ 
tern, and slouch hats with one 
side pinned up; and were 
armed with revolvers or car¬ 
bines. This special police con¬ 
tinued to exist until mid- 
1900, when it was disbanded 
shortly after the British occu¬ 
pation ofjohannesburg <IS> . 
The Free State Police 
The Free State’s police force 
was very small; until 1896 the 
artillery had been responsible 
for patrolling the borders. In 
1899 there were 81 men in the 
Rijdende Diensmag (mounted 
service), a type of rural 
police. In addition, there 
were 69 ‘ordinary’ police, 41 
of whom served on loot, and 
a number of black African 
auxiliaries. 

Uniforms consisted of a 


dark blue jacket (with coat- 
of-arms badge on both col¬ 
lars), light khaki cord 
breeches, leggings and slouch 
hat. Khaki jackets and most 
probably civilian clothes 
were worn in the field. Like 
the gunners, the Free State 
policemen might have worn 
orange puggarees on their 
slouch hats. Weapons were 
revolvers and carbines, 
ammunition being carried in 
bandoliers <16) . 

* * * 

Theron’s Cyclists and 
Scouts 

Although not regular units in 
the traditional sense, at least 
passing mention must be 
made of two special units. 
Shortly before the war, Capt. 
Daniel J.S. Theron (1872- 
1900) raised a cyclist corps in 
the Transvaal, called the Wit’l- 
rijders Rapportgangers Corps, 
some 1 (X) men strong. Des¬ 
pite the burghers’ scepticism 
this unit performed sterling 
service, gathering intelli¬ 
gence, carrying despatches 
and patrolling the Swaziland 
border. Punctures were pre¬ 
vented by placing a strip of 
untanned leather between the 
tube and tyre. 

In March 1900 Theron was 
ordered to raise a second unit, 


Theron's Verkenningskorps 

(T.V.K.. or ‘Thcron's 
Scouts’), which was unique 
in that it was sponsored by 
both republics. Both units 
saw action together, but were 
dissolved soon after Thcron's 


death in September 1900. 

The cyclists wore civilian 
sports clothes, usually 
breeches or knickerbocker 
trousers with shoes and 
woollen stockings, and 
sometimes pullovers instead 
of jackets. They were armed 
with revolvers and. if necess¬ 


ary, carbines. Theron's 
Scouts rode horses and thus 
wore ordinary Boer dress; 
possibly with the addition of 


blue, polka-dotted puggarees 
on their slouch hats 0 ) . 

Ambulances and Red 
Cross Personnel 

The medical services of the 


Boer republics were under¬ 
staffed and of little real value. 
There were no real uniforms; 
medics at some stages wore a 
white bone ‘button’, with a 


red cross painted thereon, on 
the right lapel of their jackets 
in addition to the usual white 
brassard with the red cross on 
the left upper arm. Those 
holding executive posts wore 
a star badge on the left lapel, 
while doctors wore two such 
stars. Nurses wore the usual 
dress, often with the addition 
of the Boer women’s charac¬ 
teristic white kappies (bon¬ 
nets). A German nurse 
observed that these bonnets. 


while befitting pretty young 
girls, turned older women 
into ugly monsters (IH) . 

More effective were the 
nine foreign ambulances, 
mostly financed by overseas 
Red Cross societies. The staff 
members of these establish¬ 
ments usually wore their 
national Red Cross uniforms, 
sometimes with modifica¬ 
tions to adapt them to the 
South African climate. Doc¬ 
tors acting as medical officers 
likewise wore a mixture of 
national uniforms and trop¬ 
ical dress. 

The German Red Cross 
personnel, for example, wore 
khaki colonial uniforms 
modelled on the slate-grey 
German Red Cross uniforms 
for the hot season and cord 
uniforms for the winter 
months, complete with a 
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visored cap or a slouch hat, 
adorned with a red cross at 
the front and the German red- 
white-black cockade on the 
turned-up right brim. For self 
defence the doctors were 
issued with Mauser pistols. 
Two German doctors who 
wore khaki uniforms found 
themselves more than once 
the target of trigger-happy 
Boers 

Prominently displayed on 
uniforms as well as ambu¬ 
lance wagons, tents and trains 
was the red cross, usually on 
a white background. Later in 
the war, however, some Bri¬ 
tish-supplied red cross flags 
and brassards of khaki mater¬ 
ial were used as well. At first 
foreign ambulances were 
often marked with several 
flags: the red cross flag, the 
Transvaal Vierkleur, and the 
respective national flag — 
red-white-black in the case of 
the Germans. Many doctors 
saw the Anglo-Boer War as a 
‘test’ in order to evaluate the 
working of the Geneva Con¬ 
vention in times of war. 
Generally speaking, the 
Boers respected the red cross 
more than the British. IMI 

Notes: 

(1) 1st Bty. (Capt. Wolmarans): six 
Schncider-Creusot L/30 75mm held 
guns; 2nd Bty. (Capt. van dcr 
Mervc): four Krupp L/2475mm field 
guns; 3rd Bty. (Lt. Pretorius): four 
Krupp L/24 75mm field guns; 4th 
Bty. four Maxim-Nordenfcldt 
75mm field guns. 

(2) Probably four 37mm Krupp L/30 
and four 65mm Krupp mountain 
guns. 

(3) At least 12 for .303 Lee-Metford 
rifle ammunition and ten or 12 for 
the .450 (11.4mm) Martini-Henry. 

(4) Of the four forts at Pretoria, Forts 
Klapperkop and Skanskop have been 
restored and house interesting exhi¬ 
bitions on South African military 
history. The fortress artillery served 
in the field in the 1899 war; the forts 
themselves were not defended and 
surrendered to the British forces in 
1900. 

(5) See Daniel Johannes Haupt, Die 
Staatsartillerie van die Stiid-Afrikaanse 
Republiek, unpubl. M. A. thesis. 
University of Pretoria 1946; also 
O.J.O. Ferreira (cd), Geschiedenis, 
Werken en Striven ran S.P.E. Trichard 
(Pretoria: HSKC, 1975), 83f. To 
arrive at the given numbers, the var¬ 
ying data given for the Boer guns 
even in the original sources were 
checked with the 'Records of Boa- 
Artillery' compiled by British intelli¬ 
gence in July 1902 (Public Records 
Office: WO 32/8111). 

( 6 ) For a detailed description of the 
overcoat, seeJ.R.Williams’ excellent 
article: 'South African Republic: First 


Lieutenant, Staatsartillerie, Ca 1898,' 
Dispatch, the Journal of the Scottish 
Military Collectors' Society. No. 96 
(Autumn 1981) p. I2f. 

(7) Transvaal Archives Depot. Pre¬ 
toria: SS 5350: R 4231/96. 

( 8 ) One ofjoubert's uniforms is pre¬ 
served in the Cultural History 
Museum at Pretoria. Another 
uniform, of sand-coloured cord, 
piped orange, with orange Lilzen oil 
folding-down collar and cuffs, is also 
said to have been Joubert’s. but 
might have some connection with 
the Free State. 

(9) Letter by Capt. Erasmus to Maj. 
Henning Pretorius, Pretoria, 21 
October 1895 (Transvaal Archives 
Depot: SS 5040. R 10568/95). 

(10) These khaki officers' jackets 
have been misinterpreted by some 
researchers as a new style field 
uniform introduced in 1899 for all 
ranks, devoid of insignia. 

(11) The best information on the 
OFS artillery is the article by A.B. 
Walnislcy. Slaats Artillerie ran de 
O.V.S.: Uniform and Organization. 
'Africana Notes and News', Vol.16/ 
No.4 (December 1964). pp. 143-156. 
Another article by the same author. 
The Artillery Regiments of the South 
African Republics, appeared in Vol. 
XXlIl/No. 90 (November. 1972) of 
the Military Historical Society's 
Bulletin (pp. 33—44). A" recent article 
by Bob Marrion in Military Modell¬ 
ing. Vol.I9/No.6 (June 1989), 
pp. 360-363, gives good colour inter¬ 
pretations. but unfortunately is inac¬ 
curate in a few details. Colour 
illustrations of the earlier uniforms 
are to be found in the South African 
magazine Militaria. Vol.16. No.5 
(1986), a special issue on the South 
African State President's Guard and 
its uniforms, compiled by 


Lt.Cdr.E.M.Meyers, to whom I am 
indebted for assistance during my 
research in South Africa. 

(12) Otto von Lossberg. Mil Santa 
Barbara in Siidafrika (Leipzig 1903), 
97f, 139, 88 f. 

(13) Memorandum on Boer artillery, 
HQ Pretoria, 1 August 1902 (Public 
Records Office: WO 32/8111). For 
more information on the guns used 
by either side, sec Maj. Darrell Hall's 
series of articles: Guns in Soiith Africa, 
1X99-1902. m the Military History 
Journal. Vol. 2 (1971/72). 

(14) Sec Jau Plocger, Uit die herinner- 
inge ran Maj. G.M.J. ran Dam, Kom- 
mandant ran die Staatspolisie aan die 
IVitwatersrand. in ‘Africana Notes and 
News'. Vol. 28, N 0.6 June 1989), 
pp.220- 229. 

(15) Apart from diplomatic corres¬ 
pondence in the Austrian State 
Archives, most details are from: Karl 
Baumgart, Meine Kriegserlebnissc bei 
den Burnt: Hrinncrungen and Skizzen 
aus Jem siidafrikanischen Kricge (Min- 
den m Westphalcn. 1903). pp.36-40. 

(16) Maj.G.Tylden, The Armed Forces 
of South Africa (Johannesburg: Tro¬ 
phy Press & Africana Museum, repr. 
1982), p. 135; and notes in the 
Walmsley collection. 

(17) D.R. Maree, Bicycles in the 
Anglo-Boer War of1899-1902, in Mili¬ 
tary History Journal Vol. 4/No. 1 
(June 1977), pp. 15-21. 

(18) D.O.Stratford, Military Medical 
Serrices During the Old 'Transvaal 
Republic, in Military History Journal, 
Vol.I, No.1 (Dec. 1967), pp.24-26; 
Johanna Wittum, 7 Monate im Bur- 
enkriege. Erlebnisse der ersten deutschcn 
Ambulanz (Freiburg i.Br. 1901), 

P-37- 

(19) H.Kiittner, Vliter dem Deutschen 
Roten Kreuz im Siidafrikanischen 
Kriege (Leipzig 1900), p.78. 



Above: 

This picture of Lt.P.L.de Hart of 
the Pretoria police force shows 
some of the differences between 
police and artillery uniforms 
which developed zvlten the two 
services became separated in the 
1890s. Note the comparatively 
plain appearance due to the lack 
of gold braid and shoulder cords. 
(Transvaal Archives Depot, Pre¬ 
toria) 

Above left: 

A group of Tree State policemen 
showing the dark blue jackets worn 
by the Rijende Diensmag; note 
black braid and large breast pockets. 
Coat-of-arms badges on hats and 
collars appear to hare been worn as 
a distinctive sign rather than as 
badges of rank. Sgt.Hartman 
(centre front) wears the chevrons of 
his rank. Other photographs show 
that a sidecap could be worn instead 
of the hat. Note the revolver hol¬ 
sters and — barely visible beneath 
the jackets of at least two min — 
the waistcoats which at that lime 
were often worn beneath uniform 
jackets , even by British soldiers. 
(A.B. Walmsley Collection) 
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Infantryman of tltc Canadian Mili¬ 
tia at summer camp c. 1907. 1-Ie 
wears cotton shirt and trousers and a 
modified light order of equipment 
consisting of Oliver waist belt, am¬ 
munition pouch, haversack, and 
water bottle. This soldier carries 
the Mk.l /.<•(• Enfield rifle, which 
was gradually replaced by the Ross. 
(48th Highlanders of Canada 
Museum I 


The First Contingent, 
Canadian Expeditionary Force, 1914 (1) 


completely dominated Cana¬ 
dian military activity (l) . 

MOBILIZATION 

When the Canadian Expedi¬ 
tionary Force was authorized 
on 6 August 1914, Hughes 
ignored the existing mobili¬ 
zation plan which had been 
drawn up in 1911, and sent 
226 telegrams directly to unit 
commanders asking them to 
submit lists of available rec¬ 
ruits to militia headquarters 
in Ottawa. These lists would 
be reviewed and recruits 
selected by the headquarters 
staff 1 . The result of the minis¬ 
ter’s personal recruiting pro¬ 
gramme was instant chaos. 
Nobody between Hughes 
and the unit commander had 
the slightest idea of what was 
happening. Even Hughes 
recognized the impracticably 
of his scheme, and in a few 
days reverted to the original 
mobilization plan, but not 
without continual direct 
intervention which only 
compounded the confusion. 

The artillery, with its cus¬ 
tomary detachment from the 
common soldiery, ignored 
the minister’s telegrams and 
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O n 4 August 1914 Britain declared war on Ger¬ 
many, taking Canada into the war with her. In 
response to Canada’s offer of support, the dispatcli 
of an infantry division was suggested and Parlia¬ 
ment quickly authorized the raising of an expedi¬ 
tionary force of 25,000 men. 


Right: 

The 48th Highlanders of Canada , 
Toronto, soon to raise the 15th 
Canadian Inf. Bit., at summer 
camp in July 1914. The men wear 
Weh Equipment. 1908 (Cana¬ 
dian) Pattern and carry the Ross 
Mk II rifle. The drab service dress 
doublet is similar to the British pat¬ 
tern. The Glengarry with diced 
band was worn during the mobili¬ 
zation period but was replaced with 
the drab tam-o'-shanter bonnet 
about the time of the Second Battle 
ofYpres. (48th Highlanders of Ca¬ 
nada Museum) 


I n 1914 Canada was a self- 
governing dominion of 
some eight million people, 
with a defence force of75,000 
volunteer militiamen, and 
3,000 regulars whose pri¬ 
mary role was training the 
part-time militia. Beginning 
in 1900, steps were taken to 
modernize the militia. Medi¬ 
cal, ordnance, intelligence, 
and supply departments were 
created to give some balance 
to the force, and the Canadian 
production of a military rifle 
and leather equipment was 
undertaken to ensure a reli¬ 
able supply. While these 
efforts produced sufficient 
modern arms and equipment 
for the all-too-abbreviated 
training of the militia, there 
was an acute shortage of all 
types of the mobilization 
stores required for raising a 
major expeditionary force. 

Before examining the 
mobilization of the con¬ 
tingent. some mention must 
be made of the colourful and 
controversial Minister of 
Militia and Defence, for 
mobilization was a one-man 
show and that man was Sam 
Hughes. Hughes was 
appointed minister in 1911 — 
with some misgivings — by 
Prime Minister Robert Bor¬ 


den. who thought him a man 
of great energy and wide 
experience, but also of erratic 
temperament and immense 
vanity, and given to foolish 
actions and words. He could 
be charming, witty, and 
compassionate; he could be 
stubborn, bombastic, and 
self-important. 

As a lieutenant-colonel of 
the militia Hughes believed in 
the value of the citizen sol¬ 
dier, and set out to create a 
battle-worthy militia on the 
Swiss model. I le demanded 
and obtained a marked in¬ 
crease in the defence budget 
and supported the pro¬ 
gramme for the manufacture 
of the Ross military rifle. 
When Canada went to war in 
1914 this man of boundless 
energy, questionable judge¬ 
ment, and insatiable ego 


was assembled by the Direc¬ 
tor of Artillery according to 
the original pre-war instruc¬ 
tions. The gunners arrived at 
the concentration site com¬ 
plete with guns, waggons, 
and horses. 

The minister’s dramatic 
call to arms designated Camp 
Valcartier, 16 miles north¬ 
west of Quebec City, as the 
assembly area for the Cana¬ 
dian Expeditionary Force 
(CEF). In less than a month 
this tract of sandy woodland 
was transformed into an 
organized camp accommo¬ 
dating 35,000 men. The pro¬ 
digious feat required the 
provision of water, sewers, 
lights, telephone service, rail¬ 
way sidings-, permanent ord¬ 
nance buildings, and tent 
lines. The 1,500 targets of the 
rifle range stretched for 2 V 2 
miles. 

With great energy and 
dedication, Hughes drove the 
work through to completion 
in only three weeks. I le rev¬ 
elled in the task; and con¬ 
structed a personal residence 
on the site from which he sal¬ 
lied forth to inspect the 
troops, urge on the contrac¬ 
tors, and dabble in the details 
of the organization and train¬ 
ing of the assembling host. 

The construction of Val¬ 
cartier was vintage Hughes: it 
was full of driving energy, 
unbelievable industry, achie¬ 
vement on a dramatic scale — 
and totally unnecessary lJ) . 

1st DIVISION 
ORDER OF BATTLE 

The first train-load of volun¬ 
teers rolled into Valcartier on 
18 August; three weeks later 
there were 32,665 men in 
camp. 

The infantry was formed 
into provisional battalions of 
eight companies, each of 
three officers and 116 other 
ranks, and a reinforcement 
increment of ten per cent. 
Battalions were numbered 
consecutively rather than 
bearing titles of long-estab¬ 
lished militia regiments, and, 
in most cases, represented 
specific geographic regions of 
the country. 

The battalions were 
grouped into four provisional 
brigades, each of four batta¬ 
lions. Gradually, an infantry 


division began to take shape 
which, by the end of Sep¬ 
tember, consisted of: 1st Bde.: 
1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th. Bns. 
(all of Ontario); 2nd Bde.: 5th 
(Saskatchewan) 6th and 8th 
(Manitoba), and 7th (BC) 
Bns.; 3rd Bde.: 13th (Mon¬ 
treal), 15th (Toronto) and 
16th (mixed) Highland Bns., 
and 14th (Montreal) Bn.; 4th 
Bde.: 9th, 10th, 11th (all 
Prairies) and 12th (Mari- 
times) Battalions. 

Several battalions were 
raised from single militia 
regiments, and retained a 
close association with their 
parent units. The 13th Bn., 
recruited from the 5th Regi¬ 
ment, Royal Highlanders of 
Canada, of Montreal, was 
designated 13th Bn. (Royal 
Highlanders of Canada). 
Similarly the 15th Bn., raised 
from the 48th Highlanders of 
Canada, Toronto, was titled 
15th Bn. (48th Highlanders 
of Canada). 

The 16th Bn. (Canadian 
Scottish) was a composite 
kilted battalion made up from 
detachments of the 50th Gor- 





(A) Set of universal 'Canada’ 
badges, standard issue in the First 
Contingent, CEF , but later gra¬ 
dually replaced by distinctive batta¬ 
lion badges designed and paid for by 
individual units. Shown here are 
the large maple leaf cap badge, 
smaller maple leaf collar badges, 
and the solid metal bar shoulder 
badge. 

(B) Collar badges of unique Cana¬ 
dian design, bearing the number of 
the battalion, were issued just be¬ 
fore 1st Canadian Div. left for 
France, although not all units wore 
these new badges at first. (Univer¬ 
sity of Saskatchewan Photographic 
Services) 



Left: 

A private of infantry in Canadian 
service dress smartly turned out in 
walking-out order, with stick and 
sidearm. After some initial train¬ 
ing, the troops are beginning to look 
like soldiers. (Glenbow Archives, 
Calgary) 

Centre: 

(a) The Ross Mk.U rifle, and (b) 
the Mk.UI carried by 1st Canadian 
Div. into the Second Battle oj 
Ypres. This controversial weapon 
was heavy, long, and mechanically 
unreliable under service conditions. 
(Museum Restoration Services, 
Bloomfield) 
















































Bde. in June 1915, it was 
another year before the brig¬ 
ade was remounted and 
resumed its cavalry role. 

1st Canadian Automobile 
Machine Gun Brigade 
As the First Contingent 
began mobilization, a group 
of 15 public-spirited citizens 
offered to raise and equip a 
machine gun unit mounted in 
armoured trucks. The offer 
was accepted enthusiastically 
by the minister, and a unit 
of nine officers and 114 
other ranks was formed 
under the command of Maj. 
Raymond Brutinel, a retired 
French officer now living in 
Canada (4) . 

The British Vickers 
machine gun was unobtain¬ 
able because of the demands 
of the British Army. How¬ 
ever, 20 Colt machine guns 
were purchased in the United 
States, which provided 16 
guns for the unit establish¬ 
ment and four spares. The 
brigade was mounted in eight 
armoured trucks — each 


A junior officer with a US Coll 
.45 automatic pistol, with hell and 
holster. The pistol was issued to 
many officers and pistol-armed 
other ranks of the hirst Canadian 
Contingent because of a shortage of 
British IVebleys. 

Above right: 

Canadian-pattem dr ah service dress 
jacket with fixed drab shoulder 
straps adopted in late 1914 to sim¬ 
plify production. (Jacket and pho¬ 
to: Glenbow Museum) 

don Highlanders of Victoria, 
73rd Scaforth Highlanders of 
Vancouver, 79th Cameron 
Highlanders of Winnipeg, 
and the 91st Argylls of 
Hamilton. By whatever mys¬ 
terious means Highlanders 
use for solving such prob¬ 
lems, the 16th Bn. selected 
the MacKcnzie tartan as the 
official regimental tartan. 

The Divisional Field Artil¬ 
lery consisted of three field 
artillery brigades, each of 
three six-gun 18-pdr. batter¬ 
ies. The Divisional Cavalry 
Squadron of 196 all ranks was 
drawn from the 19th Alberta 
Dragoons. 

The usual allotment of sup¬ 
porting arms and services, 
such as engineers, service 
corps, medical units, and 
ordnance were organized into 
their appropriate units. 


Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry 

Though not part of 1st Div., 
the Princess Patricia’s Cana¬ 
dian Light Infantry was raised 
at the same time as the First 
Contingent, and sailed with it 
to England. This unique regi¬ 
ment originated on 14 August 
when Captain A. Hamilton 
Gault, a Montreal business¬ 
man, offered $100,000 to¬ 
wards the raising of a 
battalion of ex-soldiers of the 
British Army living in 
Canada. The proposal was 
accepted and the battalion, 
with every regular regiment 
of the British Army except 
one represented in its ranks, 
was rapidly recruited to full 
war establishment. Permis¬ 
sion was granted to name the 
battalion after HRH Princess 
Patricia, daughter of the Gov¬ 
ernor General. 

Although prepared to leave 
in three weeks, Admiralty 
convoy restrictions pre¬ 
vented the battalion from 
embarking until the depar¬ 
ture of the First Contingent. 
On arriving in England the 
Patricia’s, which was essen¬ 
tially a trained battalion, was 
assigned to the 80th Bde. of 
the 27th Div., a formation of 
British Regular units. The 


battalion left for France on 21 
December and entered the 
line on the night of 6/7 Janu¬ 
ary 1915. 

The Canadian 
Mounted Brigade 
While the original proposal 
was for the formation of an 
infantry division, in late 
August orders were given to 
mobilize two batteries of 
horse artillery, and two 
cavalry regiments: the Royal 
Canadian Dragoons and Lord 
Strathcona’s I lorse. 

The mounted troops 
accompanied the First Con¬ 
tingent to Salisbury Plain 
where, with 2nd King 
Edward’s Horse, they 
formed the Canadian 
Mounted Bde. In February 
1916 the 2nd KEH was rep¬ 
laced by the Fort Garry 
Florse, originally mobilized 
as the 6th Bn. ofinfantry, and 
the brigade became a totally 
Canadian formation (3> . 

Ironically, the first action 
of the Mounted Bde. was dis¬ 
mounted when, on 4 May 
1915, the horses were left 
behind and the troopers went 
into action on foot in support 
of 1st Canadian Div. in the 
Fcstubert battles. Although 
rctitlcd the Canadian Cavalry 


mounting two guns — six 
supply trucks, and four 
automobiles. 

The Machine Gun Brigade 
assembled in Valcartier and 
sailed to England with the 
First Contingent. On their 
arrival in Salisbury, nobody 
was sure what to do with this 
strange unit, which did not fit 
any official War Office estab¬ 
lishment. Viewed by Kit¬ 
chener and other senior 
British officers as an interest¬ 
ing experimental unit with no 
particularly useful purpose, 
the truck-borne machine 
gunners were attached to a 
British cavalry formation 
assigned to a home defence 
role. 

The Royal 
Canadian Regiment 

Although it was not a part of 
the First Contingent, the role 
of Canada's only regular 
infantry battalion in the early 
months of the war is of inter¬ 
est. The War Office requested 
that a Canadian battalion rep¬ 
lace the regular British batta¬ 
lion in garrison in Bermuda. 
The Royal Canadian Regt. 
was given this task, and, 
although kept from active 
operations for a year, it 
earned the distinction of 
being the first Canadian unit 
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to serve outside of Canada in 
the First World War. 

Brought up to a strength of 
over 1,000 men, the battalion 
embarked for Bermuda on 6 
September to replace the 2nd 
Lincolns. In August 1915 the 
RCR was replaced by the 
38th Bn. and moved overseas 
to take its place in the newly- 
created 3rd Canadian 
Division. 

CLOTHING AND 
EQUIPMENT 

Uniforms 

A Canadian drab service 
dress, approved in 1903, was 
issued to most militia units. 
However, mobilization stores 
of clothing were woefully 
inadequate for the thousands 
of volunteers still in civilian 
clothes. Clothing contracts 
were given at once, but the 
cloth had to be woven and 
dyed before uniforms could 
be manufactured. 

The Canadian service dress 
differed considerably from its 
British counterpart. The 
jacket had a stand-up collar, 
seven buttons down the 
front, skirt pockets without 
buttons, and pointed drab 
cuffs. Based on the pattern of 
the red and blue serge frocks 
of the late 19th century, the 
Canadian jacket was close- 
fitting, while the British five- 
button jacket was loose-fit¬ 
ting to provide a comfortable 
working dress. 

The shoulder straps of the 
original Canadian drab jacket 
were trimmed with braid, the 
colour and pattern denoting 
the arm or service. However, 
this complex system of braid¬ 
ing was replaced with detach¬ 
able coloured shoulder straps 
in 1913. These were fastened 
to the jacket with tapes which 
passed through eyelets on the 
shoulder seam ( > . The col¬ 
ours denoting the arm of ser¬ 
vices were: cavalry — yellow; 
artillery — red; infantry — 
blue; rifles — green. 

The new uniforms were 
made with fixed drab 
shoulder straps. However, 
many soldiers were issued 
with pre-war service dress 
and the blue shoulder strap 
soon became a status symbol 
for the infantry of the First 
Contingent. 

The coloured shoulder 


straps were phased out over 
the next year, most of them 
disappearing, along with their 
owners, in the bitter fighting 
in the Ypres Salient. But, in 
spite of regimental orders for¬ 
bidding the practice, many 
original First Contingent sol¬ 
diers continued to wear them 
on their walking-out jackets 
until they returned to Canada 
in 1919 < 6 >. 

Badges 

A great many militia units 
were represented in the First 
Contingent, and men arriv¬ 
ing in uniform undoubtedly 
wore their original regimen¬ 
tal badges. Battalions raised 
from a single militia regi¬ 
ment, such as the 8th Bn. 
(90th Winnipeg Rifles), and 
the 15th Bn. (48th High¬ 
landers of Canada) of Tor¬ 
onto wore the regimental 
badges of their parent units, 
and. with some minor modi¬ 
fications, continued to do so 
for the duration of the war. 
Composite battalions formed 
from several major militia 
regiments, such as the 3rd 
Bn. of Toronto, and the 16th 
Bn. (Canadian Scottish), 
wore a mixture of regimental 
badges on mobilization. 

Thousands of recruits had 
neither badges nor uniforms, 
and arrived in camp in civi¬ 
lian clothing. When finally 


supplied with kit and cloth¬ 
ing, these men were issued 
the basic Canadian badges, 
which consisted of the bronze 
maple leaf cap badge; the 
smaller maple leaf collar 
badges; and solid bronze 
Canada shoulder titles. A 
second pattern of collar badge 
— the unique Canadian 
‘C,-over-battalion-number’ 
design — was approved 
before the Canadians left 
England, although many bat¬ 
talions did not receive these 
badges until after the Cana¬ 
dian Division arrived in 
France. 

As the division gradually 
shook down, the battalions 
developed their own separate 
identities, and distinctive 
regimental badges were 
designed. These were manu¬ 
factured by private suppliers, 
and paid for by the individual 
battalions; a practice which, 
with rare exceptions, contin¬ 
ued until the autumn of 1917, 
when the government agreed 
to pay for the badges of units 
of the Canadian Corps (7> . 
Accoutrements 
In 1896 the militia traded its 
worn out single-shot Sniders 
for magazine rifles, and rep¬ 
laced the Crimean-vintage 
crossbelt accoutrements with 
brown leather Oliver Pattern 
Valise Equipment. Active 


service in South Africa 
exposed serious flaws in Dr. 
Oliver’s system of straps and 
pouches, so Canadians were 
interested when the British 
Army adopted the 1908 Pat¬ 
tern Web Equipment 
(WE‘08). 

f'he Ross rifle, Mk.Il, car¬ 
ried by the Canadian militia 
in 1908, was not. charger- 
loaded, so the cartridge car¬ 
riers of the WE‘08 required 
modification for Canadian 
use. The original cartridge 
pockets were designed to 
hold ammunition in five- 
round chargers. The Cana¬ 
dian pattern carriers were 
made up of a lower tier of 
three pockets, each holding 
two ten-round packages of 
.303 ball, and an upper tier of 
a single large pocket holding 
one ten-round package of ball 
and five single rounds in 
loops. 

In 1913 the Mills Equip¬ 
ment Co. introduced a new 
pattern of web equipment 
incorporating the back 
adjustment feature. The 
Canadians, now armed with 
the charger-loading Ross rifle 
Mk.III, ordered 5,000 sets of 
this new equipment to 
accommodate the five-round 
chargers of ammunition. 

Thus, in 1914, three differ¬ 
ent sets of equipment were in 
service in the Canadian mili¬ 
tia. These were: 1908 (Cana¬ 
dian) Pattern Web Equip¬ 
ment — 7,000 sets; 1913 
Pattern Web Equipment — 
5,000; Oliver Pattern Valise 
Equipment — 30,000. 

On mobilization of the 
First Contingent, five batta¬ 
lions were equipped with the 
1908 (Canadian) Pattern Web 
Equipment and the remain¬ 
ing infantry units were issued 
the obsolete Oliver Pattern 
Valise Equipment. The 1913 
Pattern Web Equipment was 
issued to the dismounted 
units of the Permanent Force, 
including the Royal Canadian 
Rcgt., and also to the newly- 
raised Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry. 

The unique characteristics 
of the leather Oliver equip¬ 
ment were a single 80-round 

Soldiers in casual dress, October 
1914. The Cardigan sweater was 
the universal off-duty attire in cool 
weather. (Summers Collection) 
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Coloured shoulder straps on Cana¬ 
dian service dress: (C) The jacket 
of a staff sergeant of Engineers, 
with detach aide shoulder straps. 
(DScE) Close-up views of the 
straps, showing the method of 
attachment — note blue tapes pass¬ 


ing through eyelets in the shoulder. 
(F) A drab service dress jacket of a 
sergeant of Infantry, with the blue 
straps sewn down to the shoulder 
seams. (Bill Kent, Ottawa, uni¬ 
forms. Canadian War Museum 
Collection) 
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ammunition pouch posit¬ 
ioned in the pit of the sto¬ 
mach, and a wide yoke 
resting across the shoulder 
just below the neck, which 
supported the ammunition 
pouch on the front and the 
valise at the back. The sup¬ 
porting straps which crossed 
under the armpit cut into the 
wearer, while the yoke rode 
upwards, placing most of the 
strain high on the spine. 
Marching Canadians could 
be immediately identified by 
the distinctive convulsive 
heave of the shoulders to keep 
the yoke in position w . 

The infantry of the First 
Contingent arrived in Eng¬ 
land wearing two different 
patterns of accoutrements. 
While this situation contin¬ 
ued for most of the training 
period, the detested Oliver 
equipment was replaced with 
1908 Pattern Web Equipment 
from British stores, to the 
delight of the troops, a few 
weeks before the division left 
for France. 

WEAPONS 

The soldiers of the First Con¬ 
tingent were armed with the 
controversial Ross rifle 


Mk.IlI. This .303 cal. wea¬ 
pon, intended to fire standard 
British service ammunition, 
had a straight-pull bolt 
action, and a charger-loaded 
five-shot magazine. It was 
longer and heavier than the 
British SMLE rifle and, 
although a superb target rifle, 
was mechanically tempera¬ 
mental, with a tendency to 
jam under service conditions. 

The long and complex 
story of the Ross rifle is well 
beyond the scope of this arti¬ 
cle. There were strong people 
with strong views on both 
sides of the question and to 
Sam Hughes, the Minister of 
Militia, it became a highly 
emotional political issue. The 
problem was solved for the 
fighting soldiers in 1916 by 
the direct intervention of 
Gen. Douglas Haig, C-in-C, 
British Armies in the Field <9> . 

The Canadian field batter¬ 
ies were equipped with the 
British QF 18-pdr. field gun. 
Because of the urgent requir¬ 
ements of the British forces, 
Canadian orders for 4.5in. 
field howitzers were not filled 
in time to equip the artillery 
of the First Contingent. The 
original field artillery brig¬ 


ades of 1st Canadian Div. 
were short of the usual 4.5in. 
howitzer batteries which 
were a component of the Bri¬ 
tish divisional artillery. 

British machine guns were 
in short supply so a contract 
for 50 machine guns in 
.303cal., with spares and 
accessory equipment, was 
placed with the Colt Firearms 
Company. The first 20 of 
these air- cooled guns were 
received before the First Con¬ 
tingent sailed for England 
and the balance was delivered 
to the Canadians on Salisbury 
Plain. Although inferior to 
the sturdy Vickers, the Colts 
were available, and accompa¬ 
nied the Canadians to France 
where they performed yeo¬ 
man service in the early bat¬ 
tles of 1915. m 

To be continued: Part 2 will 
cover the First Contingent’s 
early service on the Western 
Front. 

Notes: 

(1) The most complete and scholarly 
study of the complex Minister of 
Militia and Defence is Ronald G. 
Haycock’s Sam Hughes: The Public 
Career of a Controversial Canadian. 
Wdlred Launcr University Press, 
1986. 


(Canadian artillerymen in drab 
serge jackets and whipcord breeches 
with dark blue seam welts. Their 
equipment consists of the obsolete 
tbH9 pattern - mounted infantry 
bandolier, Oliver haversack, and 
Mk. VI water bottle with carrier. 
The rolled greatcoat contains items 
of personal kit, while surplus gear 
is carried in the kit bag. 


(2) The original mobilization plans 
for the CEF called for the recruiting 
and equipping of units at a local level 
under control of the Military District 
Commander, and the use of the 
existing facilities of Camp Petawawa 
as an assembly area if one was 
required. Hughes discarded these 
sensible plans and built Valcartier, 
which was never again used to 
assemble a division. 

(3) When the Canadian Mounted 
Bdc. was formed in December 1914. 
the 6th Bn. (Fort Garry Horse), ori¬ 
ginally a mounted unit, was taken 
from 2nd Inf. Bdc. to form the 
Mounted Brigade Depot. The 10th 
Bn. (Calgary) replaced the 6th Bn. in 
2nd Bde., and thus remained on the 
order of battle of 1st Canadian 
Division. 

(4) Maj. Brutinel went on to a dis¬ 
tinguished military career as an auth¬ 
ority on the tactical employment of 
the medium machine gun. He was 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier 
General, decorated with the C.B., 
C.M.G. and D.S.O., and appointed 
Commander of the Canadian 
Machine Gun Corps. 

(5) Regulations governing the col¬ 
oured shoulder straps arc set out in 
paras. 1142 and 1143, Canadian I.ist 
of Changes, 15 August 1913. 

(6) The uniform collection of the 
Canadian War Museum contains 
several drab service, dress jackets 
with blue shoulder straps, and ser¬ 
vice stripes indicating service from 
1914 to 1919. Thus it appears some of 
the original First Contingent veter¬ 
ans wore the blue shoulder strap 
throughout their entire service. 

(7) Several units changed the design 
of their regimental badge several 
times during the war, c.g. 1st and 
2nd Battalions. Even reinforcement 
units recruited in Canada had their 
unique regimental badges. Because 
of the profusion of these badges, the 
collection of badges of the CEF, 
1914-1919, has become a highly spe¬ 
cialized area of militaria. 

(8) Although much less satisfactory 
than web equipment, the Oliver sys¬ 
tem went through two major modi¬ 
fications. It was worn on active 
service for a brief period by infantry 
of the 4th Canadian Div., and 
remained in use by troops in training 
and on service in Canada throughout 
the war. 

(9) One of the most complete and 
authoritative monographs on the 
Ross rifle is in the Volume of Appen¬ 
dices to Col. A.F.Duguid, Canadian 
Forces in the Great War 1914-19. A 
more recent review is Ronald Hay¬ 
cock’s ‘Early Canadian Weapons 
Acquisition: That Damned Ross 
Rifle', Canadian Defence Quarterly, 
14:3 (Dec 1984). 
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GALLERY 


Johannes Steinhoff 

GORDON WILLIAMSON 
_ Paintings by PETER DENNIS _ 

T he Luftwaffe’s fighter arm in the Second World 
War produced many charismatic figures, 
several of whom went on to become the highest 
scoring aces in history. Names like Galland, 
Molders, Hartmann and Marseille became world- 
famous; but of all Germany’s great aces few earned 
such a level of respect as Johannes ‘Macki’ Steinhoff. 
After many years of service to his country, in both 
war and peace, he retired in 1972 as one of the most 
admired flyers in military history. 


J ohannes Steinhoff was born 
in Bottendorf, Saxony, on 
15 September 1913. He com¬ 
pleted his education by 
graduating from the Univer¬ 
sity of Jena in 1934, and 
joined the Navy as an officer 
cadet. Within two years, 
however, a love of flying led 
him to transfer to the Luft¬ 
waffe. I le trained as a fighter 
pilot and, by the outbreak of 
hostilities in 1939, had be¬ 
come Staffelkapitan of 10 
Staff'd, Jagdgeschwader 26 
‘Schlageter’. 

Steinhoff spent the early 
part of the war with this Staf- 
fel (l) . Based in northern Ger¬ 
many, it was put on special 
duties as one of Germany’s 
pioneering night fighter 
units. Equipped with the 
standard Messcrschmitt 
Bfl09E fighter, with no spe¬ 
cial radar or other apparatus, 
the first night fighter units 
grew mainly from the Ger¬ 
mans' frustration at British 
bombing raids. These early 
raids were fairly ineffectual in 
terms of damage done, but 


The 29-year-old Hauptmann 
Steinhoff ill 1942, as commander of 
ll/JG 52. Luftwaffe rank and com¬ 
mand sequences differed from Al¬ 
lied practice: as a captain Sleinhofl 
led a unit of nearly 30 fighters, a 
larger command than his llritish 
equivalent flight-lieutenant could 
ever hope for. He wears the 
Knight’s Cross awarded after his 
hundredth air-to-air victory at the 
end of August that year, fCltarita) 


had great propaganda value 
as the Germans seemed pow¬ 
erless to prevent them. Frus¬ 
trated Luftwaffe pilots had 
taken off, unauthorised, to 
pursue them, attempting 
visual interceptions by means 


of natural moonlight only; 
although very few aircraft 
were shot down, it gave the 
British a shock, vastly 
improved German morale 
and, most importantly, 
proved the potential viability 
of night fighter operations. 

No kills are recorded for 
Steinhoff in these operations, 
which saw 10/JG26 nomi¬ 
nated as a Nachtjagdstaffel. 
The single-engined, single- 
seat Bfl09 was quite unsuited 
for this role; the twin- 
engined two- (later three-) 
seat Bt 110, unsuccessful in its 
intended role as a heavy day 
fighter or ‘destroyer’, became 
a highly successful night 
fighter. 

In February 1940 Steinhoff 
transferred as Staffelkapitan 
to 4/JG52, still flying the 
Bfl09E. He gained valuable 
combat experience against 
the Hurricanes and Spitfires 
of the RAF during the Battle 
of Britain, before his unit was 
posted in 1941 to the southern 
sector of the Eastern Front. 


Peter Dennis’s reconstruc¬ 
tions opposite show (top) 
Hauptmann Johannes Stcin- 
hotT as Gruppenkomman- 
clcur, II Gruppe, Jagdgesch¬ 
wader 52 on the southern 
sector of the Russian Front in 
summer 1942. He wears the 
blue-grey fabric blouse and flying 
trousers popular in the middle years 
of the war among fighter personnel 
in temperate climates. The simpli¬ 
fied rank symbols worn on flying 
clothing Ithough not on the various 
patterns of private-purchase leather 
jackets) appear on both upper anns 
in white on blue: the bar indicates 
officer rank, the three ’eagles' cap¬ 
tain's rank. Some pilots attached 
uniform shoulder straps of rank, 
and decorations, to the blouse, but 
the photograph on which this paint¬ 
ing is based shows only the Luft¬ 
waffe officer’s silver-embroidered 
national insignia on the right 
breast. The Ritlerkreuz is worn 
on its ribbon at the throat oj the 
issue blue-grey shirt ; this most 
prized decoration teas worn even 
when flying by most recipients. 
The blue-grey Luftwaffe ‘Scltff- 
chen' sidecap is piped silver for of¬ 
ficer’s rank, and bears the national 
insignia and cockade. The flying 
boots are standard issue pattern. 

(Below) Generalleutnant 
Steinhoff as Inspekteur der 
Luftwaffe, 1966. He wears re¬ 
gulation general officer's service 
dress, general’s rank being indi¬ 
cated by the gold cap distinctions 
and the collar patches and piping, 
and that of lieutenant-general by 
the three stars and oakleaves on the 
shoulder straps, which are piped 
gold and have a red underlay The 
Luftwaffe cuff bands bear the same 
winged motif as the aircrew general 
officer's right breast brevet; again, 
gold indicates a general. Lt.Gen. 
Steinhoff also displays the USAF 
Senior Pilot’s silver wings brevet 
on his left pocket flap. 

The most interesting feature of 
this uniform is the display of ribbon 
bars bearing miniatures of various 
Second World 'War decorations. 
The top, 40mm ribbon bears the 
symbols of the Knight’s Cross with 
Swords and Oakleaves. The other, 
25mm ribbons are (second row, left 
to right) the Iron Cross 1st Class; 
Iron Cross 2nd Class; Fighter Pi¬ 
lot’s FrontlUigspangc in Gold, 
with pendant; Gold Wound Badge; 
(third row) 'Krim' Shield; 

• Afrika' title; Hast Front Medal; 
Pilot’s War Badge; (bottom) 12 
Year Service Medal; and Italo- 
German African Campaign Me¬ 
dal. The miniatures of War and 
Wound Badges, Front Flying 
Clasp, and campaign shields and 
titles are worn on grey ribbons. 
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Johannes Steinhoff 



Generalleutnant, 1966 








Generalmajor Sleinhojf photo¬ 
graphed in the service dress of the 
reborn Luftwaffe in the early 
1960s, when he was German Mili¬ 
tary Representative to NATO, 
t he results of Itis catastrophic 
Me262 crash are evident. Note the 
postwar ribbon bars bearing minia¬ 
tures of his wartime decorations: 
these are detailed in the commen¬ 
tary to the colour plate. 



THE SOUTHERN 
_ STEPPES _ 

Although the Russians later 
produced many fine aircraft 
and pilots, in 1941 their air 
force fell easy prey to the 
experienced Luftwaffe pilots, 
some of whom had already 
fought in the Spanish Civil 
War, the Polish Campaign 
and on the Western Front. By 
30 August 1941 Obcrleutnant 
Steinhoff had 35 victories to 
his name, and was decorated 
with the Knight’s Cross of 
the Iron Cross. 

In February 1942 he 
became Kommandeur of II 
Gruppe, JG52, now flying 
the Bfl09F, and saw exten¬ 
sive combat flying over the 
southern sector. He flew 
many support missions over 
the Crimea; his 100th kill 
came on 31 August; and on 2 
September Hauptmann 

Steinhoff was named as the 
115th recipient of the Oak- 
leaves to the Knight's Cross. 
In late 1942 he flew many 
missions around Stalingrad. 

He left the Eastern Front in 
late March 1943, having 
reached his 150th kill on 2 
February. Steinhoff was 
transferred to Sfax in the 
beleaguered Axis enclave in 
Tunisia as Kommodorc of 
JG77, once again up against 
the higher-calibre opposition 
of the RAF, now joined by 
the USAAF. He was shot 
down by a Spitfire within a 
few days of his arrival, but 
was uninjured. 

As the crumbling Axis 
forces in North Africa were 
pushed further and further 
back by Montgomery's and 


Eisenhower’s forces, JG77 
was evacuated to Trapani in 
Sicily. They flew defensive 
sorties against Allied bomb¬ 
ing raids; but by mid-July the 
Allied invasion of Sicily 
forced the Geschwadcr over 
the Straits of Messina to the 
air base at Vibo Valentia in 
Italy. On 28 July 1944 
Oberstlcutnant Steinhoff s 
167th victory brought the 
award of the Swords as the 
82nd recipient. 

Later in the year he. under¬ 
went conversion training on 
to the Me262 jet fighter at 
Lechfeld. Chosen by Gencr- 
alleutnant Galland, once his 
Kommodore in JG26 and 
now Inspector of Fighters, 
Steinhoff joined JG7 at Bran- 
denburg-Briest west of Ber¬ 
lin in December 1944, to 
command this, the world’s 
first operational jet fighter 
wing. 

THE LAST MISSIONS 


By the end of 1944 the Luft¬ 
waffe faced overwhelming 
Allied air superiority, while 
lack of fuel and experienced 
pilots drastically curtailed the 
ability to mount offensive 
operations. Hitler’s fury at 
what he saw as the Luf¬ 
twaffe’s failure was deflected 
by Rcichsmarschall Goring 
onto the fighter arm, which 
was enraged by Goring’s 
unjustified attack. A protest 
group, including Steinhoff 
and fellow ace Gunther Liit- 
zow, gained an audience with 
Goring in Berlin, and told 
him of their feelings in no 
uncertain terms. Steinhoff 


was immediately relieved of 
his command ofJG7, leader¬ 
ship passing to Major 
Weissenbergcr. 

By January 1945 Steinhoff 
had been forgiven, and joined 
the historic unit Jagdverband 
44, the so-called ‘Squadron 
of Aces’. The unit included 
one lieutenant-general, two 
colonels, a lieutenant-colonel 
and three majors — not 
among its staff complement, 
but among its combat pilots. 
These men were so highly 
decorated that it was jokingly 
suggested that a Knight’s 
Cross was the minimum qua¬ 
lification for joining this elite 
band. Jagdverband 44 was 
Galland’s opportunity to 
prove his contention that the 
Me262 could be a world¬ 
beating fighter, invaluable in 
the defence of the Reich 
against the Allied bombers. 
(Until that point Hitler had 
insisted that the jet be used 
largely as a fighter-bomber, 
the extra load negating the 
262’s advantage in speed and 
manoeuvrability.) 

By the last days of the war 
J V44 could boast a full comp¬ 
lement of these superb jets, 
although lack of fuel and 
experienced pilots meant that 
the unit could never achieve 
its full potential. Neverthe¬ 
less, it made some devastat¬ 
ing attacks on American 
bomber formations; the 
Me262s could approach, 
launch their 24-rocket salvos, 
and disappear before the 
escorting fighters could inter¬ 
vene. Although a few Allied 
piston-engined fighter pilots 
did score isolated air-to-air 
victories over 262s in 
‘encounter actions’, generally 
speaking the only successful 
Allied tactic was to ‘bounce’ 
the jets as they landed or took 
off. 

On 18 April 1945 Steinhoff 
and five other pilots were 
waiting to ‘scramble’ to inter¬ 
cept enemy bombers. Flying 
conditions were excellent. 
After the order was given to 
‘scramble’ Steinhoff s jet 
stormed down the runway at 
200kph. As he began to lift 
off the port wing suddenly 
dipped and, with a full load of 
fuel and 30mm ammunition, 
the jet crashed and burst into 
flames. Steinhoff was 


engulfed by the inferno but, 
horribly burned, managed to 
stagger clear before the jet 
exploded. 

He spent the next two 
years in hospital undergoing 
skin grafts in an attempt to 
repair his terrible disfigure¬ 
ments, leaving behind him a 
war in which he had flown 
around 900 combat missions, 
scoring 176 victories, which 
included 148 on the Eastern 
Front, six with the Me262 
and four over four-engined 
bombers. His oncc-hand- 
some features still disfigured, 
he was finally discharged in 
1947, into a world that had no 
particular use for war heroes. 

By 1952 Germany again 
needed experienced pilots to 
help re- form the new Luft¬ 
waffe as part of NATO, and 
Steinhoff once again donned 
uniform. Four years later Co¬ 
lonel Steinhoff was Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Operations. 
He was promoted brigadier- 
general in 1958. and major- 
general four years later. 
Appointed German military 
representative to NATO, he 
quickly won the respect of 
colleagues many of whom 
had been his war-time ene¬ 
mies. When his tour of duty 
in Washington was over he 
became Chief of Staff of 
NATO Air Forces, based in 
Paris. Even though he 
became lnspektcur dcr Luft¬ 
waffe in 1966, the 53-ycar- 
old Lt.Gen.Steinhoff insisted 
on maintaining his pilot qua¬ 
lification on all the new jets 
introduced into the Luft¬ 
waffe. He finally retired in 
1972. 

His long career saw him 
become not only a top ace, 
but a top jet fighter ace, 
whose gallantry in the cock¬ 
pit and distinction in the con¬ 
ference room won the respect 
of friend and foe alike. 
Although he is perhaps less 
widely renowned than some 
of the other aces, like Galland 
or Molders, SteinhofFs con¬ 
tribution to the history of the 
German Air Force is second 
to none. 1MB 

Notes: 

(1) A Staff el usually fielded nine air¬ 
craft; three made up a Gruppe of 
about 27. and (usually) three Gruppen 
a Geschwader of about 80, Jagd- was 
the prefix identifying fighter units. 
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Re-enactment: 


23rd Regiment, Royal Welch Fusiliers in America (2) 


_ JAY CALLAHAM _ 

I n ‘MI’ No. 18 the author, an officer in one of 
America’s premier re-enactment groups, des¬ 
cribed the participation of the 23rd Regiment in the 
American Revolutionary War, and illustrated the 
uniforms and accoutrements of the ‘rank and file’ 
members of the re-created ‘Royal Welch Fusiliers in 
America’. This second article covers specialist sol¬ 
diers, officers, surgeons and camp-followers. 



THE MUSICK 

lu the 18th century regimen¬ 
tal commanders had wide 
discretion over the quality of 
uniforms and equipment 
issued to their regiments. 
They were given funds to 
purchase these items, and 
unused money became perso¬ 
nal income. Although a cer¬ 
tain amount of graft and 
corruption was evident in the 
system — as always — peer 
pressure and professional 
pride prompted many com¬ 
manders to provide more 
than was required to meet the 
minimum standards set forth 
in the Royal Warrants. 

The most visible recipients 
of this largesse were the 
musicians. The field music 
(or ‘Musick’) of the time con¬ 
sisted of one drummer per 
company, two lifers in the 
Grenadier Company and 
sometimes a bugle-horn 
player in the l ight Company. 
In August 1775 each com¬ 
pany was authorised one 
additional drummer. The 
title ‘drummer’ also applied 
to fifers, and it is believed that 
lifers were added. The 23rd 
are also known to have had a 
band of music consisting of 
eight musicians, but no 
record of uniforms or instru¬ 
ments has been discovered 
One inspection return simply 
notes the band was ‘very 
good’. 

The musician of the re¬ 
created 23rd Regiment is a 
spectacular soldier indeed, 
lie wears a bearskin cap of 
Grenadier height (12 in.); this 
is adorned with the Prince of 
Wales's badge on a red plush 
back, and has a pewter drum 


device engraved with the 
numerals ‘23’ attached to the 
hair portion in the rear. The 
front plate is similar to that 
worn by Grenadiers and Fusi¬ 
liers except that in place of 
scrollwork on either side of 
the crown and helm it has 
trophies of colours, drums, 
and crossed drumsticks; it 
retains the scroll with the 
motto ‘Nec Aspera Terreut' 
(‘not even hardships deter 
us’). All is in silver metal on a 
black japanned background. 

I lis coat does not follow 
the usual custom of reversed 
colours, but is the same red 
hue as the soldiers' with the 
blue facings (collar, cuffs, 
lapels) of a Royal Regiment. 
Rather than the Regimental 
lace — red, blue and yellow 
on white worsted — the 
musician wears ‘Royal lace’ 
of yellow with a blue stripe, 
around each button, on the 
shoulder wings, on every 
exposed scam of the coat, and 
in seven chevrons (point up) 
on each sleeve. The exact col¬ 
our and pattern of this lace is 
still the subject of some 
debate. A contemporary 
Guards musician's coat in 
the National Army Museum, 
London, has what is called 
‘Royal lace’ in a much more 
elaborate pattern, but this may 
have been a special Guards 
lace: research continues. 

The musician wears the 
same smallclothes of shirt, 
waistcoat and breeches as the 
ranker, together with 
straight-last buckled shoes, 
painted linen full gaiters with 
black leather garters, and a 
whitened buff waist carriage 
holding a model 1742 single¬ 


guard hanger (infantry short 
sword) similar to that carried 
by sergeants. In addition to 
the linen haversack and tin 
canteen carried by all sol¬ 
diers, he carries cither a brass 
fife case or a drum. 

The fife is a wooden instru¬ 
ment with six finger holes; 
metal ends may be made of 
brass, silver or other metals 
according to availability and 
cost. The fifer protects his 
fifes by carrying them in a 


Above: 

Detail of musician's cap plate 
showing trophies of drums, colours 
and crossed drumsticks /tanking the 
King’s Crest. 

Centre: 

Pewter drum device on the hack of a 
musician's cap. 

brass cylindrical case 
approximately 3in. in dia¬ 
meter and 17'/2in. deep. It has 
a hinged cover with hasp, and 
is suspended from the left 
shoulder to the right hip by a 
twisted crimson and blue 
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cord threaded through a 
2V*in. buff leather sling. The 
Regimental device of cor¬ 
onet, three feathers and scroll 
is engraved on the cylinder. It 
has a central divider inside. 

The drum is a wooden side 
drum with rope tension 
adjusted by buff leather tabs. 

It is painted blue, with the 
Regimental badge over the 
number ‘XXIII’; the hoops 
are red. In addition to a 
plaited 'drag rope’ it has two 
straps of one-inch buff leather 
hanging underneath which 
allow it to be slung on the 
back for long marches. The 
sling is of 3in. wide white 
buff leather with one loop on 
cither side to accommodate 
the sticks. A brass ring at the 
bottom attaches to a brass 
hook on the drum when in 
playing position. Many 
drummers also add a cloth or 
leather apron or pad to reduce 
abrasion of breeches and leg. 
The drum is also issued with 
a canvas cover for protection 
while on the march or in 
storage. 

On parade the drums and 
fifes served the useful purpose 
of maintaining the marching 
cadence and providing inspir¬ 
ing music. In battle they were 
of some use to keep the 
troops in step, but the caco¬ 
phony of musketry, canno¬ 
nade, and shouting of orders 
rendered them virtually use¬ 
less for transmitting signals. 
For this reason musicians 
were often detailed as sur¬ 
geon’s assistants and litter- 
bearers during battles. 

Among their less desirable 
duties were being the first 
troops up in the morning to 
beat reveille, and the last to 
retire at night after lights out. 
It was the drummers who 
advanced between fighting 
lines to beat the parley, and 
sometimes to actually carry 
messages to the enemy lines. 

One of the most obnoxious 
duties of the drummer was 
that of administering flog¬ 
gings in execution of corporal 
punishment. One unconvinc¬ 
ing explanation was that a 
victim would be less likely to 
exact revenge on a drummer. 
Another theory was that the 
drummers, usually younger 
than line soldiers, had the 
strength to inflict pain with- 



Left: 

Drummers of the 23rd; contrary to 
the usual Line practice, the 'mu- 
sick' of Royal Regiments did not 
wear coals in reversed colours. The 
exact design of the yellow and Mice 
‘Royal’ lace is still the subject of 
research and debate 

Below: 

Two officers discussing the day’s 
events outside the Royal Gover¬ 
nor's residence in Colonial Wil¬ 
liamsburg, Virginia. The officer on 
the left wears the unlaced cocked hat 
off duty. 



















out causing crippling injur¬ 
ies. With sentences of up to 
1,000 lashes being awarded 
(executed over a period of 
several days) for even trivial 
infractions, one can probably 
dismiss any theories based on 
considerations of mercy. An 
interesting aside is that camp 
women were also Hogged tor 
their petty crimes, though 
generally they seem to have 
received lighter sentences 
than the men for similar 
offences. Lord Howe’s 
orderly book refers to a sol¬ 
dier and a camp woman who 
were convicted of robbing a 
local merchant: he received 
1,000 lashes, she 100. 

Punishment of this nature 
was inflicted with the ‘cat-o- 
nine-tails', a turned wooden 
grip with nine long, knotted 
leather thongs. The cat is car¬ 
ried in a red cloth pouch sus¬ 
pended by a twisted red and 
blue cord from the left 
shoulder to the right hip. To 
witness the execution of the 
court’s order the Regiment 


I ron! and rear views of the senior 
Pioneer, distinguished by a corpor¬ 
al's white shoulder knot. In addi¬ 
tion to the normal haversack and 
canteen, pouch and bayonet bells, 
and musket, he has a leather apron, 
an axe and a saw — note black 
leather carriage for the tools slung 
behind him. In the IHtli century a 
common soldier is most unlikely to 
have been able to afford spectacles; 
hut in the re-created R I Vh'iA some 
concessions must be made to modem 
needs, although frames must be of 
authentic Mill century shape. 


Above right: 

Regimental surgeon, in unlaced of¬ 
ficer’s coat and tricorn, uses his field 
kit to treat a Grenadier's hand 


injury. 

















Drummer of the 23rd, in laced coal, 
wielding the cat-o’-nine-tails dur¬ 
ing the execution of corporal pu¬ 
nishment. IAll photographs cour¬ 
tesy of the author) 

Below: 

Drum, with red top and bottom 
hoops; dark blue body with Prince 
of Wales’s badge in while (plumes, 
and pearls on coronet), gold (cor¬ 
onet, and spines of plumes), red and 
green (alternate jewels on coronet), 
and black shading; red scroll with 
gold edges and lettering; and gold 
’XXIII’. The tabs are whitened 
buff, the cords whitened hemp. 

would form a three-sided 
square with the defaulter and 
punishment detail in the open 
end. The victim would be 
stripped to the waist, tied to a 
stake, and then lashed accord¬ 
ing to the court’s order (for 
punishment), shot or hanged 
(for spies). Normally a single 
drummer would lay on no 
more than 25 lashes at a time. 
The surgeon would be on 
hand to stop the process if it 
became life-threatening to 
the hapless rogue, and after a 
suitable period of convales¬ 
cence the punishment would 
continue until fully executed. 

The most famous execu¬ 
tion witnessed by the 23rd 
Regiment during the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution was the hang¬ 
ing of the spy Nathan Hale on 
22 September 1776. 11c is 
remembered for the famous 
last words ‘ . . . 1 only regret 
that I have but one life to give 
for my country.’ 

THE PIONEERS 

Another valuable asset to the 
Regiment is the Pioneer. This 
soldier has additional duties 
of clearing undergrowth 
along a line of march, cutting 
trees for firewood and abattis, 
and constructing palisades 
and other obstacles around 
camps and forts as well as 
cutting through those of the 
enemy. 

His basic uniform and kit is 
the same as that of a private 
soldier. He wears a bearskin 
cap of Fusilier height (10in.), 
a red coat with blue facings 
and Regimental lace.and but¬ 
tons, white linen small¬ 
clothes, black full gaiters 
with horn buttons and white 
linen leg wraps, and black 
buckled shoes; and carries a 
musket, cartridge box with 
plate, linen haversack, and 



whitened buff leather waist 
carriage for his bayonet. The 
Pioneer has a very distinctive 
cap plate: rather than the 
black background found on 
all other bearskin caps in the 
Regiment, his is red. The 
scrollwork beside the central 
helm and crown device is rep¬ 
laced with white metal saws 
and axes. A circular pewter 
ornament stamped with the 
numerals ‘23’ is stitched to 
the hair portion of the rear of 
the cap. 

He also wears a large russet 
leather apron to protect his 
uniform, and carries an axe 
and saw in a plain leather car¬ 
riage slung on his back. The 
apron is normally worn 
under the coat, which is 
removed for heavy work. 

The chief Pioneer is a cor¬ 
poral and wears the white 
cord of his rank on the right 
shoulder. Another distinction 
is the wearing of two epau¬ 
lette straps rather than the one 
on the left shoulder worn by 
the other rankers. 

THE OFFICERS 

In the 18th century officers 
procured their commissions 
and advanced in rank by way 
of a purchase system. The 
official rates in marching 
regiments of foot listed in 
Simes, Military Guide (1776), 
1, 347-349, were: 
Lieutenant-Colonel £3,500 
Major £2,600 
Captain £ 1,500 
Captain-Lieutenant £800 
Lieutenant £550 
2nd Lieutenant or Ensign 
£400 

This, of course, was the offi¬ 
cial rate set by Parliament; 
actual prices for commissions 
varied widely among Regi¬ 
ments based on seniority, 
geographic assignment, 
reputation and other factors. 
The officers received vir¬ 
tually no formal training. 
While it is not within the 
scope of this article to com¬ 
ment on the merits of such a 
system, one must recognise 
the magnificent record of suc¬ 
cess actually achieved by the 
army during the long period 
when this system obtained. 

The officer of the re-created 
23rd Regiment is a grand 
sight in his bearskin cap with 
gilded plate, scarlet coat with 
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gold lace, epaulettes and but¬ 
tons, sword, gorget and sash. 

The bearskin caps of Fusi¬ 
lier and Grenadier officers are 
the same height as those of 
the men (lOin. and 12in. 
respectively). The front plate 
is stamped with the King’s 
crest as on the Grenadier and 
Fusilier caps, but is gold- 
plated and then black 
japanned. The coronet and 
feathers devices on the red 
plush back-piece are of gold 
and silver bullion. The Gre¬ 
nadier officer has a gold- 
plated flaming bomb device 
with the numeral ‘23’ 
engraved thereon sewn to the 
hair portion of the rear of the 
cap. Off duty a gold-laced 
military cocked hat or simple 
black civilian style tricorn hat 
may be worn. 

The wig is in the ‘grenadier 
bob’ style of a three-plait 
braid turned up in the rear. 
Two side curls, one on each 
side even with the middle of 
the car, are worn by officers 
but not enlisted ranks. White 
wigs in the same style are 
ordered for formal occasions. 
A note on the hairstyle is that 
evidence indicates this style 
was worn throughout the late 
18th and early 19th century. 
An inspection return dated 20 
May 1786 notes 'officers 
appeared in hats — hair 
turned up behind.' A portrait 
of an officer of the Regiment 
by J. A.Atkinson dated 1814 
shows the same hairstyle 
being worn even after queues 
were abolished in 1808. 

The officer wears small¬ 
clothes consisting of white 
wool knee breeches and 
waistcoat, together with a 
white linen shirt made with 
ruffles at the sleeves and 
around the front chest open¬ 
ing (the chest ruffle is actually 
sewn to the shirt and is not a 
separate ‘jabot’, as is often 
shown). Mother-of-pearl 
buttons secure the collar and 
cuffs of the shirt. Small gilded 
regimental buttons fasten the 
waistcoat (usually with the 
top three unbuttoned to show 
off the ruffles). There is some 
controversy over the design 
of the waistcoat, since the 
vague terms of the Royal 
Warrants call for it to be 
‘plain’. Docs ‘plain’ mean 
without pockets and/or flaps, 




or simply without lace? The 
officers of the re-created 
Regiment have settled upon 
an unlaced waistcoat with 
pockets and flaps. The 
breeches are of the front fall 
pattern with full seats to 
allow comfortable sitting. 
The fall is secured by gilt 
regimental buttons, three 
large ones down the front and 
small ones at the corners, for 
the pocket flaps, and at the 
knees. Gold-plated buckles 
fasten the knee straps. 

A black velvet neck stock is 
worn in the field, a white 
linen stock or cravat for for¬ 
mal occasions. The stock is 
held with a buckle at the rear. 
A crimson sash with ball tas¬ 
sels is wound about the waist 
under the coat and tied at the 
left hip. White stockings held 
up by black leather garter 
straps cover the officer’s legs. 
Black straight-last shoes with 
gilt buckles are worn on most 
occasions; when mounted 
officers wear black boots 
with brown tops. Boots may 
also be worn at the com¬ 
mander’s discretion and 
when off duty. 

The brilliant scarlet coat is 
the symbol of King George 
Ill’s officers in the American 
Colonies. The Fusilier officer 
wears a frock-type coat of 
scarlet melton wool lined 
with white wool and with the 
blue facings of a Royal Regi¬ 
ment. The cape or collar is of 
the fold-down type, coming 
to a point in the rear; this style 
was worn throughout the 
Revolution. In Ffew Stra- 
chan’s book British Military 
Uniforms 1768-96, pp.216- 
217, two pieces of correspon¬ 
dence dated November and 
December 1784 quote: ‘The 
Board of General Officers 
. . . observed in the pattern 
coat of the 23rd Regiment of 
Foot that the Collar was 
made upright . . . and have 
therefore suspended the mak¬ 
ing up of that clothing until 
His Majesty’s pleasure shall 
be signified . . . ’; and . . . 
His Majesty does not approve 
of the upright collar of the 
pattern coat shewn for the 
23rd Regiment or Royal 
Welch Fuzilcers, and is 
pleased to order that it be 
made to fall down in the same 
form and manner as those 


the other Regiments of Foot 
are . . . ’. The coat has gilt 
Regimental buttons which 
bear the Prince of Wales’s 
coronet and three feathers 
over an arabic ‘23’ with 
scrollwork around the edge. 
Gold lace is sewn in a rectan¬ 
gular pattern around the but¬ 
tonholes and in four patches 
in the back. Two hooks and 
eyes fasten the coat in front; it 
may also have the lapels but¬ 
toned across for warmth. 
White gloves are worn at all 
times out of doors, of cloth or 
leather depending upon the 
circumstances. 

Evidence indicates that 
Fusilier officers of both com¬ 
pany and field grade wore 


Pioneer's tap plate, the ground 
painted red, with raised silver scroll 
and motifs, including axes and 
saws. 

Below: 

Officer’s gorget, with dark blue sa¬ 
tin rosettes; sword belt plate; but¬ 
tons, and lace. All 'metal' is in 
gold. 

two epaulettes in the fashion 
prescribed for Grenadiers, 
instead of the single epua- 
lcttcs on the right shoulder 
prescribed for company 
officers of most foot regi¬ 
ments. The only known 
example of epualcttes of the 
period is a portrait of an 
officer of the 23rd Regiment 
which hangs in the Regimen¬ 
tal Museum in Caernarfon 



Castle. The epaulettes shown 
are of wide gold lace with 
gold fringe and crescent. The 
Regimental device of coronet 
and three ostrich plumes is 
either directly embroidered 
in silver and gold bullion or is 
appliqued with a piece of blue 
wool. This pattern also con¬ 
forms to those illustrated in 
the painting ‘ The Death of 
Major Pierson at St. Helier, Jer¬ 
sey, 1781' by John S. Copley. 
Both the applique and direct 
embroidered style arc 
allowed in the re-created 
Regiment. Coat turnbacks 
arc fastened with hooks and 
eyes and arc reinforced with 
gold metal hearts bearing the 
number ‘23'. Grenadier 
officers have gold metal 
bomb devices. 

Gold-hiltcd swords bear¬ 
ing gold and scarlet sword 
knots arc worn suspended 
from the right shoulder on a 
2 3 /4in. whitened buff belt. A 
gilt oval crossbelt plate bears 
the ever-present coronet and 
three feathers over the 


This is a crescent of gold- 
plated brass stamped with the 
King’s crest and engraved 
with 'XX11I Rcg’t’ or ‘23rd 
Reg’t'. It is suspended around 
the neck by a satin ribbon or 
worn hanging from the top 
lapel buttons of the coat; the 
ribbon is attached to two 
satin rosettes of facing blue. 

Company officers also 
wear cartridge boxes of black 
saddle leather with the Regi¬ 
mental device in gold-plated 
brass on the flap. The box is 
suspended at the right hip by 
a 2%in. wide whitened buff 
strap over the left shoulder 
(the reason for the second 
epaulette). They arc armed 
with fusils (pronounced 
‘fuzee’), which are shorter 
and lighter versions of the 
soldiers’ musket. Bayonet 
scabbards are worn in a dou¬ 
ble frog with the sword when 
under arms. 

In the field and on parade 
officers wear black full gaiters 
with white linen leg wraps 
like the men. They may carry 


Blue cloaks and greatcoats arc 
authorised for inclement 
weather when not in 
formation. 

Light Infantry Company 
officers wear black leather 
Light Infantry caps with 
visors, black cross belts and 
shortened coats. Instead of 
epaulettes they have gold- 
laced wings at the shoulder. 
Half gaiters are customary for 
the ‘Light Bobs’. 

THE SURGEON _ 

An officei of dubious value 
(given the standard of medi¬ 
cal expertise at that date) was 
the surgeon or ‘chirurgcon’. 
Surgeons were commis¬ 
sioned officers on the Regi¬ 
mental Staff but were 
generally at the bottom of the 
social scale. They were posit¬ 
ively not a part of the chain of 
command. 

The surgeon is dressed 
very much like an officer of 
the Regiment with the fol¬ 
lowing exceptions. He wears 
his hair hanging down in a 


queue or bag (which later 
became the ‘flash’). He wears 
a cocked hat on all occasions, 
either gold-laced or plain. His 
coat is of officer’s cut with 
gilt buttons but no lace. He 
wears no sword, sash, gor¬ 
get, nor epaulettes, these 
being reserved for Line 
officers. Smallclothes arc the 
same as for other officers. In 
addition to the large medicine 
and surgical instrument cases 
in the field hospital, the sur¬ 
geon of the re-created Regi¬ 
ment may carry a wooden or 
leather box of small tools and 
bandages to perform a primi¬ 
tive form of triage on 
wounded men in the field. 
(This is probably inaccurate 
historically, but provides a 
good opportunity to demon¬ 
strate the less romantic side of 
18th century soldiering to 
spectators at public events.) 
Women 

Another very important con¬ 
tribution to camp life was 
provided by the camp 
women. From the drab 



A surgeon in nr i officers unlaced 
ion!, and civilian-style unlaced Iri 
com lint. His hair is queued and 
hogged, the hag being the origin oj 
the black ribbon ‘flash’ still worn 
under the collar by the Royal Welch 
lusiliers. 


numeral ‘23’. On duty the haversacks and canteens but 
sword belt is worn over the are not required to do so. 
coat, off duty underneath. An 
additional emblem of an 
officer on duty is the gorget. 


wenches who followed the 
rankers to the elegant 
officer’s ladies, virtually any 
fashion of the period could be 
found at any given time. The 
only variations from the nor¬ 
mal fashions of a woman’s 
class or station would be fre¬ 
quent wearing of cast-off sol¬ 
diers’ clothing by the 
soldiers' women. 

The British army allowed 
up to seven women to be car¬ 
ried on the establishment of 
each company. They 
received half a soldier’s pay 
and rations and in return did 
much of the cooking, sew¬ 
ing, and other domestic jobs. 
They were also infamous for 

Opposite: 

Surgeon's tools Jiom the ‘capital 
case’, one of which was issued to 
each surgeon. I'op to bottom, left to 
right: screw tourniquet; cranial 
saw, bone nipper, and retractors; 
forceps, with musket ball; needle 
threaded with flax thread (the same 
as used to sew shoes . . . ); probe. 

Opposite bottom: 

More tools in the capital case, in¬ 
cluding (from top. left to right) 
trocar used to drain abscesses, a 
half-open and two folded thumb 
lancets, forceps; various tweezers 
and forceps, a Z-shaped ‘director’ 
used to help control the scalpel, and 
— below forceps — a tenaculum, 
used to grasp end of vein or artery 
for suturing; scalpels; and the bone 
saw. 
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their expertise in ‘foraging'. 
That many more than the 
authorised seven followed 
the companies is evident 
from many general orders 
being issued to run them out. 
Stealing, selling ‘poor qua¬ 
lity' liquor to troops, and 
many other infractions arc 
cited. 

The re-created Regiment 
does not allow women to 
perform as soldiers or to have 
any official status. They are 
welcome to accurately por¬ 
tray women of the period, 
and add a great deal to the 
historical interpretation. 

The Goat 

An important member of the 
re-created Regiment is the 
Regimental Goat (never 
referred to as a ‘mascot’). The 
first official mention of this 
animal is to be found in 
Major Donkins’ Military 
Recollections, 1777: ‘The 
Royal Regiment of welch 
(sic) Fuzilcers has a privalc- 
gcous honour of passing in 
review preceded by a goat 


with guilded horns, and 
adorned with ringlets of 
flowers: and although this 
may not come immediately 
under the denomination of a 
reward for Merit, yet the 
corps values itself much on 
the ancientness of the custom 
. . . The goat figures in a 
number of histories, and an 
anecdote recording a mishap 
during the St. David’s Day 
ceremonies of 1 March 1775 
in Boston confirms that the 
Regiment had a goat in 
America (2) . HI 

Notes 

(1) Typical instruments of an eight- 
piece band of the period were two 
'hautboys' (oboes), two 'clarionets’, 
two French horns, and two bas¬ 
soons. Regimental records indicate 
that the musicians were regular sol¬ 
diers, While special uniforms may 
have been provided and stored, none 
have been recorded for the band. 

(2) Cary & McCancc, Regimental 
Records of the Royal Welch Fusiliers, 
1921 

To be continued: Part 3 will 
detail the organisation and activi¬ 
ties of the re-created regiment. 


‘Great Battles of the American 
Civil War’ by John Macdonald; 
Michael Joseph; 200pp, illus. 
throughout in col. & b/w; appen¬ 
dices, index; £19.95; and ‘Great 

Battles of World War I’ by 
Anthony Livcsey; identical for¬ 
mat and details. 

These two books continue the series 
which began with Great Battlefields of 
the World. They arc attractively pro¬ 
duced, and illustrated on every page 
with period photographs, paintings, 
new figure artwork, diagrams, etc. 
As straightforward, middle-of-the- 
road studies of their subjects for non- 
specialist readers they arc good 
value; and would make, for instance, 
attractive gifts for an intelligent 
younger reader just beginning to dig 
deeper into the subject. We do have 
one serious reservation about them, 
however, which we feel it is fair to 
point out, since this aspect is put 
forward by the publishers as a major 
selling point. 

Each major battle covered is made 
the subject of a spread of colour 
artwork giving a 'bird's eye view’ of 
troops in movement over the terrain; 
and these are claimed to offer, by 
means of three-dimensional com¬ 
puter mapping incorporated in the 
artwork preparation, a clear under¬ 
standing of the importance of the 
‘third dimension’ of terrain. Unfor¬ 
tunately, we simply do not find this 
to be so. In our view, the inherently 
contradictory demands of scale and 
colour appeal have not been recon¬ 
ciled. The paintings do not seem to 
us to be at all clear, or to offer any 
information that could not be put 
across with more force in other 
ways. The two-colour 'computer 
maps' of terrain features reproduced 
much smaller on the supporting 
pages are, by contrast, extremely 
useful and a genuine step forward. 
We believe the publishers would be 
wise to make much more of a feature 
of these, and to keep colour artwork 
for the jobs which only colour can 
do. ‘MI’ 

‘The History of the Welsh Militia 
and Volunteer Corps; (1) Angle¬ 
sey and Caernarfonshire' by Bryn 
Owen, FMA; Palace Books, Unit 
8, Cibyn Industrial Estate, Caer¬ 
narfon, Gwynedd LL55 2BI; 
245pp., illus. throughout; £15.95 
The history of the auxiliary forces is 
one of the most neglected subjects in 
British military history, despite the 
considerable significance of these for¬ 
erunners of the Territorial Army, 
and the vast numbers of men and 
expense they involved. In 1801, for 
example, the entire British Army 
establishment numbered 184,167 
regular troops and 104,619 militia; 
yet in 1803 the number of part-time 
volunteer troops in Britain and Ire¬ 
land was established as 463,134. The 
very numbers involved should merit 
extensive interest, yet the subject 
remains something of a 'poor rela¬ 
tion' and frequently misunderstood. 

It is especially pleasing, therefore, 


to report the first of a series of books 
which will go some way to redress¬ 
ing the balance. The author of this 
study of the Militia and Volunteers in 
Anglesey and Caernarfon from 1539 
to 1908 is acknowledged as the lead¬ 
ing authority on the subject, and Cu¬ 
rator of the Welsh Regiment 
Museum at Cardiff Castle from 
1978. As might be expected from 
such a source (and for a title short¬ 
listed for a Welsh Arts Council 
Award) the book is a treasury of fact, 
nominal muster-rolls of both 
'general' and genealogical interest, 
reproduction of contemporary illust¬ 
rations ranging from uniform studies 
to badges, medals, Colours, portraits 
and surviving garments. The illust¬ 
rations alone make it an invaluable 
reference to badge-collectors; but it 
is more than just a local history, as 
there is much of more general rele¬ 
vance to a wider study of the British 
Army. 

Who, for example, carried the 
brass blunderbuss listed in the stores 
of the Caernarvon Militia in 1773, 
and what were their four 'Iron 
Scrapers’? The level of research 
involved is demonstrated by the 
account of a hitherto-unrecorded 
corps, the Loyal Paris Mountain 
Volunteers of 1797; and similar fasci¬ 
nating facts are found throughout. 
The illustrations are excellent, and 
include such unusual features as a 
cyclist of the 3kd Bn. Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers c. 1898, in plus-four style 
legwear and with integral cartridge- 
tubes on his tunic-breast. 

The next volumes in the series will 
cover Glamorganshire, a companion 
to the same author's earlier history 
of the county yeomanry; and it is to 
be hoped that ultimately the series 
will cover all the Welsh counties, to 
stand as a permanent record of this 
most significant subject. Highly 
recommended. PJH 

We have also received: 

A World Atlas of Military His¬ 
tory 1945-1984' by T. Hartman 
(Da Capo Press, £10.95) 

‘Soviet Mechanized Firepower 
Today’ by S.J. Zaloga (Arms and 
Armour Press, £4.95) 

‘The Chieftain Tank’ by S. Dun- 
stan (Arms and Armour Press, 
£4.95) 

‘World War One: 1914’ by P.J. 
Haythornwaitc (Arms and 
Armour Press, £4.95) 

‘Military Modelling Guide to 
Military Dioramas' by G. Dixey 
(Argus Books, £5.95) 

‘Military Modelling Guide to 
Military Vehicles’ by Robin 
Buckland (Argus Books, £5.95) 

‘Wargaming World War Two’ by 
S. Asquith (Argus Books, £12.95) 

‘Buildings for the Military 
Modeller; Design and Construc¬ 
tion’ by I. Weekley (Batsford, 
£12.95) 
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AMERICAN WARS & THE OLD WEST 

230191 ATLAS OF AMERICAN WARS tt 95 

230211 EARLY AMERICAN WARS AND MILITARY 

INSTITUTIONS £14.96 

230102 MAXIMIlllAN WAR 1861-1867 £3 95 

230199 DRUMS WOULD ROU £7 96 

230212 AMERICAN CIVIL WAR £14.96 

230229 AMERICAN CIVIL WAR O 95 

230101 AMERICAN HERITAGE PICTURE HISTORY OF THE 

CIVIL WAR £14.96 

230110 ARMS AND EQUIPMENT OF THE CIVIL WAR Cl 95 

230210 ATLAS FOR THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR £14 96 

230194 BATHE IN THE CIVIL WAR £4 95 

230237 BATTLEFIELDS OF THE CIVIL WAR |USl £14.95 

230119 BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 

|4 Volume Sell £39 50 

230243 BATTLES AND LEADERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 

IStngle Vol Ednl £9 95 

230130 BATTLES OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR £7 95 

230235 BATTLES OF THE CIVIL WAR 1861-1865 

Completo Prints £19 95 

230261 BLOODY STRUGGLE The C.vii W.r in the East 186? £9 95 

230113 BLUE AND THE GRAY 2 VOLS IN I £9 95 

230151 BRUCE CATTON S CIVIL WAR 

Th.ee Volume* In One £9 95 

230216 CAMPAIGNING WITH GRANT £9 95 

230246 CAMPAIGNS OF THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAC £9 95 

230242 CHICKAMAUGA CAMPAIGN 

Decembe. 1862 November 1863 £9 95 

230133 CIVIL WAR £4 96 

230263 CIVIL WAR iGreel American Writer*I £6 95 

230170 CIVIL WAR ALMANAC £7.96 

230112 CIVIL WAR BATTLES £7 96 

230215 CIVIL WAR CINEMA: A Pictorial History £* 95 

230220 CIVIL WAR COLLECTOR'S ENCYCLOPEDIA £12 96 

230266 CIVIL WAR DAY BY DAY £12 96 

230269 Civil WAR DAYS £9 99 

230253CIVIL WAR FRONT PAGE £14.96 

230169 CIVIL WAR TREASURY OF TALES. LEGENOS 

h FOLKLORE f»»* 

230190 CIVIL WAR AN AMERICAN ILIAD £9 95 

230111 CIVIL WAR STRANGE ANO FASCINATING FACTS £5 95 

230166 COMBAT THE CIVIL WAR £9 95 

230206 CONCISE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE CIVIL WAR £5 95 

230206 DECISIVE BATTLES £9 95 

230221 OECISIVE BATTLES OF THE CIVIL WAR £8 95 

230202 FADED BANNERS Memorable Writing* 01 

The Civil War £6 95 

230252 FIGHTING MEN OF THE CIVIL WAR £19 96 

230251 GARDNER S PHOTOGRAPHIC SKETCH BOOK OF 

THE CIVIL WAR £6 95 

230207 GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN June and July 1863 £9 95 

230236 GREAT BATTLES OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR £19 95 

230166 GREAT BATTLES OF THE CIVIL WAR £14 96 

230193 GREAT GENERALS OF THE AMI RICAN CIVIL WAR £9 95 

230173 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF CIVIL WAR 

MILITARY GOODS £9 95 

230192 ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR £12 96 
230166 ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR £12 96 

230241 JACKSON S VALLEY CAMPAIGN £9 95 

2302061AST DAYS OF THE CONFEDERACY £6 96 

230246 LEE AND GRANT £9 95 

230001 LINCOLN AND HIS GENERALS £9 95 

230254 MATHEW BRADY'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF 

THE CIVIL WAR £14.96 

230167 MEMOIRS OF ROBERT E LEE £9 95 

230172 MR LINCOLN'S CAMERA MAN Mathew B Brady £14.96 
230106 OFFICIAL MILITARY ATLAS OF THE CIVIL WAR £29 95 

230262 OPENING GUNS Fori Sumter to Bull Run 1861 £9 96 

230105 PHOTOGRAPHIC HIST OF THE CIV WAR 

ARMIES & LEADERS £9 95 

230104 PHOTOGRAPHIC HIST OF THE CIV WAR 

THE CAVALRY £9 95 

230256 PHOTOGRAPHIC V*WS OF SHERMAN S CAMPAIGN £6 95 

230122 PICT ENC OF CIVIL WAR MEOICAL INSTRUMENTS 

A EQUIPM £7 95 

230236 PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR £12 96 

230246 RALLY ONCE AGAIN £14 95 

230240 RUSSELL'S CIVIL WAR PHOTOGRAPHS H 96 

730239 SOLDIERING THE CIVIL WAR DIARY Of RICE C BULL £7 96 

230246 THEY CALLED HIM STONEWALL £9 96 

230244 THEY FOUGHT FOR THE UNION £12 96 

230150 THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG £5 96 

230171 TREASURY OF CIVIL WAR STORIES £9 95 

230217 UNION READER £7 95 

230231 UNI I ORGANIZATIONS OF THE AME RICAN CIVIL WAR £7 95 

230200 WEAPONS OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR £9 95 

230229 WHO WAS WHO IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR £25 00 

230256 WORLD Of MATHEW BRADY 

Portrait* of Civil War Period £14.96 

230234 ATLAS OF THE NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN £18 96 

230233 ENCYCLOPEDIA OF NATIVE AMERICAN TRIBES £19 96 

230124 INDIAN WARS The American Heritage History £12 96 

230224 MCKENNEY HALL PORTRAIT GALLERY OF AMERICAN 

INDIANS £13-96 

230266 NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN WARS £9 95 

230256 AMERICAN HERITAGE HISTORY OF THE WEST £14 95 

230222 BUGLES, BANNERS AND WAR BONNETS £12-95 

230267 CHARLES RUSSELL £»»* 

230223 CUSTER ALBUM 

A Pictorial Biography ol Goneral Cuetar £9 95 

230247 CUSTER FAVOR THE BOLD A SOLDIER S STORY £9 96 

230264 CUT & ASSEMBLE A WESTERN FRONTIER TOWN £4 96 

230257 FREDERICK REMINGTON £12 96 

230251 FREDERICK REMINGTON 

73 Drawing* and Illustration* £9 95 

230227 REMINGTON ANO RUSSELL *>95 

230154 AMCHICAN HERITAGE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 

REVOLUTION £12 96 

230260 AMERICAN REVOLUTION A PICTURE SOURCEBOOK £7 95 
230250 BARON VON STEUBEN'S REVOLUTIONARY WAR 

DRILL MANUAL £4 95 

230196 BATTLEFIELD ATLAS OF THE AME RICAN REVOLUTION £12 95 
230174 REVOLUTIONARY WAR £10 95 

230195 TEXAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE & US MEXICAN WAR 

184648 096 

WORLD WAR I 

240546 A SERGEANT MAJOR S WAR 

From Hill 60 to the Somme £12.96 

240534 A WOOD CALLED BOURLON 

The Cover up alter Cambral 1917 £12.96 

240536 ALLENBVS WAR 

Palestmo Arabian Campaign* 1916 1918 £14 95 

240565 ALMANAC OF THE GREAT WAR £19 95 

240513 AMERICAN HERITAGE HISTORY OF WORLD WAR I £14.95 
240001 ANTHOLOGY FOR ARMAGEDDON £16 50 

240526 ATLAS FOR THE GREAT WAR £14 95 

240564 ATLAS OF THE FIRST WORLD WAR £9 95 


240540 AUSTRALIANS ON THE SOMME POZlERES 1916 I 
240570 BANTAMS The Untold Story ol World War I 
240527 BATTLE BOOK OF YPflES 
240529 BATTLE OF PASSCHE NDAE IE 
240502 BEFORE ENOEAVOURS FADE 
240532 BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF WORLD WAR 1 
240557 BRITISH BUTCHERS AND BUNGLERS OF 
WORLD WAR I 

240550 CHRONOLOGY OF THE GREAT WAR 

240512 CUXHAVEN RAID The World * Fir*t Carrier Air Strike 

240566 DAMN THE DARDANELLES! The Agony of Gallipoli 

240562 DELVILLE WOOD 

240567 E INSAME KRlEG 

240553 EXPERIENCE OF WORLD WAR I 

240525 FIRST WORLO WAR 

240559 FIRST WORLD WAR PHOTOGRAPHERS 

240530 FLANDERS THEN ANO NOW 

240537 GAS ATTACK 

Chemical Warfare 1914-1918 and afterward* 

240566 GEBIRGSKRIEG 1915-1918 (3 volume act) 

240571 GRANDF GUERRE 1914-1918 

240569 GREAT BATTLES OF WORLD WAR I 

240515 GREAT WAR We»l Point Military History Seno* 

240673 HELL THEY CALLED HIGH WOOD THE SOMME 1916 
240552 ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF WORLD WAR I 
240520 KITCHENER'S ARMY 
2405491AST GREAT BATTLE OF THE SOMME 
BEAUMONT HAMEL 1916 
240561 LONGUE VAl 
240541 MEN OF GALLIPOLI 

240545 MY BIT A LANCASHIRE FUSILIER AT WAR 1914 18 I 
240524 ORDER OF BATTLE OF DIVISIONS Pari 1 
240529 ORDER Of BATTLE OF DIVISIONS Part 2A 
240539 ORDER Of BATTLE OF DIVISIONS Pad 2B 
240642 PASSCHE NDAE l£ Story Behind the 
Tragic Victory ol 1917 
240543 PEOPLE AT WAR 1916 1918 
240544 SOLDIER'S WAR 1914 1918 
240539 SOME DESPERATE GLORY 
240501 SOMME 

240516 SOMME THEN AND NOW 
240535 TERRIERS IN THE TRENCHES 
PO RIFLES AT WAR 1914-1918 

240556 VOICES ANO IMAGES OF THE GREAT WAR 1914 1918 
240549 VOICES OF WAR 1914-1918 
240572 WAR BOOKS - ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
GREAT WAR BOOKS 

740556 WAR UNDE RGROUND The Tunneller* ol the Great War 
240554 WIPERS TIMES 


VISIT OUR NEW SHOP VISIT OUR NEW SHOP 

Now opon I* a new branch ol "Connoiteeur Modolbooks” 
Located at the ISO Publication* thop at 137 Wo*tmm*tor Bridge 
Road, Lambeth. London SE1 7HR, it i* only 5 minute* walk Irom 
Waterloo Rail Station. 100 metre* Irom Lambeth North Tub* 
Station (on the Bakertoo Line! and |U*t 5 minute* Irom the Imperial 
War Museum This *hop stock* moll ol our Military/AvietiorV 
Maritime and Motoring Book*, lor the BEST SELECTION IN WES 
TERN EUROPE! 

Open 7 day* a week Mon Fn 9 6pm 

Saturday and Sunday 10-8pm 
Wo hope to see you there' 

We are al*o looking lor a full time manager ol either thi* new 
branch or the already established branch at South Kensington No 
I oipertence n*ces*#ry. but certainly a knowledge ol Military and 
I Motoring it an advantage Write with full details ol experience and 
a CV to RusaeH Hadier. Albion Scott Ltd. C/O Oppenhe-m Book 
teller*. 7 Exhibition Road, South Kensington SW7 2HE 


240533 WORLD WAR t An Illustrated H.*tory 
240519 WORLD WAR I IN PHOTOGRAPHS 
240547 WORLD WAR I IN POSTCARDS 

MODERN WARS 

260336 ARAB ISRAELI WARS, THE CHINESE CIVIL WAR & 
KOREAN WAR 

760339 ATLAS FOR ARAB ISRAELI. CHINESE CIVIL AND 
KOREAN WARS 

260326 ATLAS OF GLOBAL STRATEGY 
260256 AUTOMATED BATTLEFIELD 
260329 BUNCH OF FIVE 

760326 EAST v* WEST The Balance ol Military Power 
760136 GSG 9 German Response to Terrorism 
260286 ILLUSTRATED GUIOE TO ELECTRONIC WARFARE 
260100 INTELLIGENCE WAR 
260380 MOOERN LAND COMBAT 

260312 MOOERN MERCENARY Dog Ol War or Soldier ol 
Honour’ 

260314 MOOERN WARFARE From 1939 To The Present Day 
260311 NBC NUCLEAR. BIOLOGICAL AND CHEMICAL 
WARFRAE 

260374 PACIFIC STARS 8i STRIPES The First 40 Year* 

’945 1985 

260379 RESCUERS The World * Top Anti Terrorist Unit* 
260337 ROOTS Of COUNTER INSURGENCY 1900-1945 
260294 SOLDIERS Of FORTUNE 
760000 SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE Book ol Professional 
Adventurer* 

260296 SPECIAL FORCES 
260183 US MILITARY OPERATIONS 1945 1984 
260123 WAR IN PEACE Analysrs ol Warfare since 1945 
260251 WEAPONS OF WAR 

260382 WAR IN A DISTANT COUNTRY AFGHANISTAN 
260259 CONGO MERCENARY 

260240 ELITE The Story ol the Rhodesian Special Air Sorvrco 
260309 ELITE Rhodosian Special Air Service 
260346 HREF ORCE 

One Man’s War in Rhodes>an light Infantry 
260369 MERCENARY COMMANOER 
280193 RHODESIAN SOLDIER and Others who loughl 
260349 SECRE T WAR DHOFAR 1971/72 
290305 SEE YOU IN NOVEMBER 
260192 TAMING THE LANDMINE 

260003 COMMANDO COBRA LES CEINTURONS NOIRS 
EN ALGERIE 

260394 GUERRE O'ALGERIE EN PHOTOS 1954-196? 

760391 AMERICANS AT WAR 1975-1986 
AN ERA Of VIOLENT PEACE 
260315 UNITED STATES SPECIAL FORCES 1941-1987 


260293 US AIRBORNE FORCES 1940 1986 (War Photo Files! 
260296 US ARMY TOO AY 
260287 US MARINES TOO AY 
260292 US WAR MACHINE 
260187 COUNTER INSURGENCY OPERATIONS I 
Malaya & 8orneo 

260179 VICTORY IN BANGLADESH 

260370 WITHOUT BAGGAGE Jammu & Kashmir Operations 
1947-49 

260346 DRAGON S TEETH Inside China's Armed Forces 
260343 AIRBRIDGE TO BERLIN Berlin Crisis Origins & 
Aftermath 

260332 BERLIN AIRLIFT 

260386 BATTLES OF THE FALKlANOS 

260116 BRITISH ARMY IN THE FALKLANOS 198? 

260241 FALKLANOS ARMOURY 
260186 FALKLANOS COMMANDO 

260300 OPERATION PARAOUAT The Bailie lor South Georgia 
260299 AUSTRALIA IN THE KOREAN WAR Vol 7: Combat 
Operations 

260352 HlOODY ROAD TO PANMUN JOM 
260333 INF AN TRY OPERATIONS AND WEAPONS USAGE IN 
KOREA 

260273 KOREA The Lim.tod Wai 
260274 KOREA I960 1953 
260357 KOREAN WAR 
260354 ON TO THE YALU 
260376 ONE MAN'S WAR IN KOREA 
260353 PUSAN PERIMETER 

260304 ARAB ISRAELI WAR 1973 Strategy. Tectics & lesson* 
260009 ARAB ISRAE11 WARS 
260392 ELUSIVE VICTORY 

THE ARAB ISRAELI WARS 1947 1974 
260344 FLAWED VICTORY 

Arab Israeli Conflict & 198? Lebanon 
260103 MIDDLE EAST CONFLICTS 

FROM 1945 TO THE PRESENT 
260002 NO VICTOR NO VANQUISHED 
THE YOM KIPPUR WAR 
260346 RAMAOAN WAR THE EGYPTIAN VIEW 
260159 SHIELD OF DAVIO The Story ol Israel s Armed Force* 
260181 SIX OAV WAR (Born in Battle Spec.aU 
260299 SUEZ I860 

260165 WAR OAIA No. 8 Middle East M l Survey Pi 1 
760166 WAR OAIA No 9 Middle East Mil Survey Pt 2 
260272 WAR OF ATONEMENT 
260351 YOM KIPPUR WAR 

260316 DARE TO WIN The New Zealand Special Air Service 
260381 OPERATION SPETSNAZ The Sov.ei Special Force* 
260387 TERRORISM IN THE 1980* 

260258 BRITISH ARMY IN NORTHERN IRELAND 

760335 FMERGENCY TOUR 3 PARA IN SOUTH ARMAGH 

260341 NORTHERN IRELAND SCRAPBOOK 

260358 ANATOMY OF A OIVISON 1st CAVALRY IN VIETNAM 

260360 MATTIE FOR HUE IET1968 

260127 BATTLES AND CAMPAIGNS IN VIE TNAM 1954 1984 
260325 BATTLES Of THE VIETNAM WAR 
260361 BRENNAN S WAR VIETNAM 1965 69 
260162 EASTER OFFENSIVE VIETNAM 197? 

260373 ESCAPE FROM LAOS 
260334FULL METAL JACKET THE SCREENPLAY 
260263 GREEN BERETS AT WAR US Army Special Forces in 
Asia 

260389GUERRE OINOOCMINE EN PHOTOS 1945 1954 
260356 MAMBURGFR HILL 
260364 Ml ADHUNTERS 

Stones lor 1/9 Cav m Vietnam 1965 1971 
260296 HISTORY OF THE VIETNAM WAR 
260377 HISTORY OF THE VIETNAM WAR 
260248 ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE VIE TNAM WAR 
760385 INTO LAOS 

THE STORY OF DEWEY CANYON ll/LAM SON 719 
2603661INE DOGGIE I oot Soldier in Vietnam 
260399 NAM The Vietnam Expenanc* 1965-75 
260342 PEOPLE'S WAR PEOPLE'S ARMY 
260350 PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE V« TNAM WAR 
260179 PLATOON LEADER 
260367 RISE & FALL Of AMERICAN ARMY 
US Ground Forces Vietnam 
260368 STREET WITHOUT JOY 
260378 TET OFFENSIVE January April 1968 
260363 THE GRUNTS 
260001 US ARMY IN VIE TNAM 

260260 US ELITE FORCES - VIE I NAM (Combat Troops 07) 

260124 US INF AN TRY- VIETNAM 

260358 VIET NAM A1 WAR THE HISTORY 1940 1975 

260330 VIETNAM FRONT PAGES 

260177 VIE TNAM TRACKS Armor in Battlo 1945 75 

260319 VIE TNAM WAR 

290102 VIETNAM WAR 

260390 VIE T NAM WAR DAY BY DAY 

280347 VIETNAM WAR DIARY 

260299 VIETNAM ORDER OF BATTLE 

290372 VIETNAM THE OTHER WAR 

260324 VIE TNAM The Secret War 
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Rorke's Drift 

Natal Province / January 22 , 1879 



By Keith A. Rocco 



Remarque 

in Pencil 

V 

The name RORKE'S 
DRIFT vibrates as one 
of the greatest defen¬ 
sive victories in the 
annals of military 
history. The British 
sent an army to sub¬ 
due the Zulu warrior 
nation in Natal Prov¬ 
ince, South Africa, 
only to meet humil¬ 
iating defeat at Isandhlwana. Yet, later the same day, 
no fewer than 11 Victoria Crosses were to be awarded 
when 96 men, 36 hospitalized patients, and a few com¬ 
missariat personnel held off more than 3,000 Zulus! 
These Zulus, weary from a day’s fighting and march¬ 
ing, and not having eaten in two days, attacked this 
small, determined force again and again, only to be 
beaten off. 

This riveting portrait, painted by Keith Rocco, con¬ 
tains all the current research available, with fine 
attention to historical detail and painted in the grand 
tradition of Lady Butler and de Neuville. Here begins 
the most desperate moment for the British —just after 
6 pm, when the Zulus bum and breach the' hospital 
while the main force hits the mealie bag and biscuit- 
box defensive wall. The faces of Lt. Bromhead, Lt. 
Chard, Assistant Commissariat Officer Dalton, Surgeon 
Reynolds, Corporal Hitch, and others are clearly dis¬ 
cernible in Mr. Rocco's captivating portrait. 


In addition to the numbered/signed and remarqued 
editions (see illustration), there is a Victoria Cross edi 
tion of 11, providing a drawing in the margin of each 
recipient, handsomely framed, with a beautiful repro¬ 
duction of the V.C. itself. Every print is accompanied 
by an historical brief, containing Chard's official 
military report, reproduced in its entirety, and a chart 
detailing 19 of the men within the painting. 


Image size of \7Vi "x28" on quality, neutral Fh art stock utilizing 

fade resistant inks. 

850 Signed and Numbered Prints.$125.00 

Framed museum quality .$275.00 

35 Signed Prints with Handcrafted Remarque.$225.00 

Framed museum quality .$375.00 

11 Victoria Cross Signed Prints with Hand¬ 
crafted Remarque of Recipient & Repro¬ 
duction V.C.; Framed museum quality.$495.00 

Postage, handling, & insurance — Print: U.S. $10.00; Canada $12.50; 

Overseas, $14 surface, $22 air mail. Framed: U.S. $30.00; 

Overseas, $100.00. 

Payment: Personal check, money order; MC/VISA 

Illinois residents please add 8% sales tax. 


Americana House, Inc. 

An Affiliate of Abraham Lincoln Book Shop, Inc. 

357 West Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60610 

312 - 944*3085 

Daniel Weinberg, Proprietor 



















